THE  FAR  EAST 
A  PROPOSAL  FOR  ACTION 


I.  THE  SITUATION 

Germany  dominates  the  continent  of  Europe, 
possesses  a  military  machine  unrivalled  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  and  has  given  the  clearest  indications 
of  an  intention  to  use  that  machine  for  the  purpose 
of  becoming  dominant  throughout  the  world.  Ja¬ 
pan,  nourished  by  imports  of  war  materials  from 
the  United  States  and  sustained  by  the  proceeds 
of  exports  to  the  United  States,  is  on  the  point  of 
establishing  herself  as  the  dominant  power  in  the 
Far  East  and  is  devoting  all  her  energies  to  that 
purpose.  Japan  has  joined  forces  with  Germany 
and  Italy  with  a  view  of  pushing  military  conquest 
to  its  uttermost  limits  and  extending  economic 
dominadon  to  those  regions  where  military  conquest 
may  be  impracdcable.  There  are  two  major  obsta¬ 
cles  which  Japan  must  overcome  before  she  can 
pursue  her  designs  and  become  an  effecdve  partner 
of  the  Axis  powers,  (i)  She  must  win  the  Chinese 
war,  where  her  energies  are  being  dissipated  in  the 
conquest  of  400,000,000  people,  eager  and  able  to 
fight  but  lacking  the  supplies  and  munidons  neces¬ 
sary  to  carry  on  much  longer  an  effective  war.  (2) 
She  must  acquire  undisputed  naval  dominance  in 
the  South  Pacific. 

2.  THE  THREAT  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 

If  Japan  is  successful  in  overcoming  these  obsta¬ 
cles,  the  course  of  events  is  marked  with  substandal 
certainty: 

a.  Japan  would  seize  and  absorb  Indo-China, 
Siam  and  the  Dutch  East  Indies. 

b.  With  these  possessions  consolidated  in  Jap¬ 
anese  hands,  there  would  be  no  further  ef- 
fecdve  obstacle  to  the  conquest  of  all  Brit- 


ish  possessions  in  the  Far  East,  including 
Australia. 

c.  The  most  that  the  British  could  hope  for 
as  a  result  of  the  present  war  would  be  the 
successful  defense  of  their  Island  against 
German  invasion  —  a  defense  which  would 
be  rendered  even  more  precarious  by  the 
fact  that  Germany  had  acquired  the  Jap¬ 
anese  alliance. 

d.  With  the  Axis  powers  dominating  Europe, 
and  Japan  dominating  the  East,  economic 
control  of  South  America  by  these  three 
would  be  a  probability;  and  history  has 
shown  that  economic  domination  merges 
by  imperceptible  degrees  into  political  domi¬ 
nation. 

In  a  world  where  the  foregoing  events  had  taken 
place  the  position  of  the  United  States  would  not 
be  an  enviable  one.  In  the  first  place,  there  would 
be  a  constant  necessity  of  maintaining  a  military 
and  naval  estabUshment  of  wardmc  proportions, 
with  the  attendant  disruption  of  our  peacetime 
pursuits,  dissipation  of  our  national  income  in  arma¬ 
ments  and  waste  of  milUons  of  valuable  years  of 
the  lives  of  our  young  men  in  miUtary  service. 
Second,  our  foreign  trade  would  be  substantially 
eliminated,  a  condition  which  could  not  fail  to  affect, 
directly  or  indirectly,  every  person  living  in  this 
country.  Third,  the  enforcement  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  would  become  an  impossibility  due  to 
the  extent  of  the  pressure  that  could  be  exerted  upon 
South  America  and  the  extent  of  our  preoccupation 
with  our  own  defense.  And  is  it  too  imaginative 
to  suggest  that  ultimately  we  should  have  to  fight? 


3.  WHAT  WE  CAN  DO  NOW 

The  conditions  precedent  to  the  success  of  Japan 
are  the  conquest  of  China  and  the  acquisition  of 
naval  dominance  in  the  South  Pacific.  We  can 
prevent  both  of  these  conditions  from  being  fulfilled; 


but  this  can  be  done  only  by  immediately  and  vigor¬ 
ously  taking  the  initiative.  The  steps  that  must 
be  taken  to  accomplish  this  result  are  the  following. 

a.  We  must  deprive  Japan  of  raw  materials 
which  she  must  have  to  wage  effective  war. 
The  embargo  on  aviation  gasoline  and  scrap 
are  steps  in  the  right  direction.  They  should 
be  followed  by  embargoes  on  pig  iron,  copper, 
oil,  gasoline,  motor  vehicles  and  machinery, 
all  of  which  can  now  be  freely  shipped  to  Ja¬ 
pan.  Moreover,  there  should  be  an  embargo 
on  imports  from  Japan,  for  without  exporting 
to  this  country,  Japan  cannot  acquire  the 
credits  necessary  to  the  acquisition  of  materi¬ 
als  she  must  buy. 

b.  We  should  give  all  possible  aid  to  China. 
This  means  granting  substantially  unlimited 
credits  to  the  Chiang  Kai-shek  government. 
In  meeting  the  Japanese  and  Axis  menace, 
it  is  far  better  that  we  provide,  gratis  if  neces¬ 
sary,  the  munitions  to  enable  the  Chinese  to 
fight  than  that,  sooner  or  later,  we  sacrifice 
not  only  our  munitions  but  also  the  lives  of 
our  young  men.  The  Burma  Road  is  availa¬ 
ble  to  transport  all  supplies  the  Chinese  could 
purchase.  Enghsh  cooperation  in  re-open- 
ing  this  road  is  a  foregone  conclusion  since 
Japan  joined  the  Axis. 

c.  We  should  arrange  with  Great  Britain  to 
share  or  assume  control  of  the  Singapore 
Naval  Base  and  other  British  bases  in  the 
East,  so  far  as  this  is  practicable  from  the 
point  of  view  of  sound  naval  strategy.  The 
United  States  navy  is  now  superior  to  that 
of  Japan.  This  condition  may  not  long 
continue,  for  it  is  probable  that  there  are 
Japanese  ships  under  construction  adequate 
in  numbers,  tonnage  and  modernity  to  tip 
the  balance  against  us.  With  the  United 
States  navy  based  at  Singapore,  Japanese 
conquest  of  the  East  Indies  from  distant 
bases  would  be  a  practical  impossibiUty. 


4.  WOULD  THE  COUNTRY  BACK  THIS 
ACTION? 


Up  to  the  present  time  the  national  administra¬ 
tion  could  not  be  blamed  for  its  inactivity,  for  the 
American  people  have  believed  in  the  protective 
power  of  the  seas  that  surround  us  and  have  had 
a  rather  vague  conviction  that  somehow  or  other 
the  kind  of  wickedness  we  have  been  observing 
would  not  long  prevail  and  that,  as  before,  the  Brit¬ 
ish  would  prove  invincible.  But  a  change  has  taken 
place.  The  country  is  now  awake.  Since  the  con¬ 
quest  of  Norway  and  the  Low  Countries  we  have 
learned  the  lesson  which  Munich  and  the  conquest 
of  Czechoslovakia  could  not  teach  us:  That  to 
permit  the  predatory  nations  to  take  and  hold  the 
inidative  leads  to  disaster;  that  a  belief  in  the  power 
of  appeasement  is  a  life  in  a  fool’s  paradise;  and 
that  the  only  method  of  dealing  with  the  totali¬ 
tarian  powers  is  to  act  before  they  act  and  thwart 
them  before  they  have  nourished  themselves  by 
conquest  into  a  condition  of  irresistible  strength. 
The  nation  applauded  the  sale  of  destroyers  to 
England  and  the  embargoes  on  scrap  and  high- 
octane  gasoline.  It  applauded  the  English  fleet 
action  at  Oran;  it  deplored  the  fiasco  at  Dakar. 
It  is  in  a  mood  for  vigorous  action.  It  no  longer 
has  its  head  in  the  sand.  It  will  not  long  fail  to 
condemn  any  man  or  any  party  whose  dilatoriness 
and  indecisiveness  bring  upon  this  nation  the  trage¬ 
dies  that  Chamberlain  brought  upon  Britain.  It 
is  prepared  to  follow  and  it  is  eager  to  be  led. 
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CHRISTIAN  HANDS 
OF  AMERICA 


"And  why  call  ye  me.  Lord,  Lord, 
and  do  not  the  things  which  I 
say?"  Luke— 6:46 

"And  when  ye  spread  forth  your 
hands.  I  will  hide  mine  eyes 
from  you: 

Yea.  when  ye  make  many 
prayers.  I  will  not  hear;  your 
hands  are  full  of  blood." 

Isaiah — 1:15 


The  hands  of  American  Christians  are  folded 
in  prayer  for  suffering  people  of  the  world — 
but  the  hands  of  an  American  medical  mis¬ 
sionary  in  China  are  filled  with  American 
metal  fragments  removed  from  the  shrap¬ 
nel  wounds  of  defenseless  Chinese  civilians. 


Scope  oi 
Christian 
Movement 
In  China 


In  the  spring  of  1937  there  was  no  nation, 
outside  of  Europe  and  America,  where  Christianity 
had  so  powerful  an  influence,  or  was  making  such 
rapid  strides,  as  in  China. 

In  the  37  years  since  the  Boxers  attempted  to 
drive  all  foreigners  out  of  China,  the  spread  of 
Christianity  and  Christian  influ¬ 
ence  in  China  had  been  phe¬ 
nomenal.  Christian  churches, 
schools,  and  hospitals  had  been 
established  throughout  the  na¬ 
tion.  In  1937  there  were  24,179 
churches  in  China,  serving  a 
Christian  community  of  approximately  three  mil¬ 
lion  persons.  There  were  9,856  Western  mission¬ 
aries  in  China,  more  from  the  United  States  than 
from  any  other  country.  The  value  of  mission 
property  in  China  provided  by  American  Chris¬ 
tians  was  estimated  at  around  one  hundred  million 
dollars,  American  currency.  ■ 

Of  far  greater  significance  was  the  influence 
which  these  Christian  forces  were  exerting  upon 
China.  In  no  other  Oriental  country  had  Christian 
leadership  been  so  prominent  or  so  transforming. 

At  the  head  of  the  nation  were  two  consecrated 
Christians — General  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  his  wife. 

_  They  had  gathered  about  them, 

as  cabinet  officers  and  advisors 
a  long  list  of  devoted  associates, 
the  great  majority  of  them  Chris¬ 
tians — led  by  such  men  as  H.  H. 
Kung,  T.  V.  Soong,  Sun  For, 
Feng  Yu-hsiang,  W.  W.  Yen, 
C.  T.  Wang,  and  many  others  less  widely  known. 
Together  they  were  rapidly  building  a  stronger 
and  more  unified  China. 


Christian 

Leadership 


Throughout  the  nation  men  and  women  who 
were  graduates  of  Christian  schools  and  colleges, 
members  of  Christian  churches,  were  taking  the 
lead  in  every  phase  of  the  nation  s  life  in  in¬ 
dustry,  in  business,  in  education,  in  medicine,  in 
the  professions,  in  social  and  religious  service,  in 
government  positions.  From  the  port  cities  to  the 
most  inaccessible  village  in  the  far  interior,  and 
from  places  of  the  highest  prominence  to  the 
humblest  position  of  constructive  service,  it  was 
largely  Christian  men  and  women  who  were  more 
and  more  guiding  the  destiny  of  the  swiftly  de¬ 
veloping  new  China. 
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The  one  nation  in  all  the  world  with  which 
China  had  the  closest  ties  of  friendship  was  the 
United  States  of  America.  This 
tie  was  particularly  close  between 
the  Christians  of  China  and  the 
Christian  forces  of  America.  It 
was  America  that  had  sent  most 
of  the  missionaries  to  China,  that 
had  led  in  the  development  of 
churches  and  schools  and  hospitals.  It  was  an 
American  President  —  Theodore  Roosevelt  —  who 
had  returned  his  nation’s  share  of  the  Boxer  In¬ 
demnity  funds  for  the  education  of  China  s  youth. 

It  was  to  America  that  most  of  the  brightest  of 
China's  students  had  come  to  complete  their  prepa¬ 
ration  for  service  to  their  country.  And  it  was 
America  who  had  most  consistently  and  most  un¬ 
selfishly  played  the  part  of  China’s  friend  and 
supporter  in  all  the  complexities  of  international 
relationships.  The  Chinese  people  felt  that  they 
could  trust  America,  and  particularly  the  Christian 
forces  of  America,  to  deal  fairly  and  justly  with 
them  in  any  crisis  that  might  arise. 

Across  the  Yellow  Sea  a  bitter  struggle  had  for 
more  than  a  decade  been  going  on  between  the 
liberals  and  the  militarists  in  the 
Japanese  Empire.  The  liberals — 
among  whom  were  included  most 
of  the  educators,  the  business 
men,  and  the  Christians  of  Japan 
— had  consistently  stood  for  a 
policy  of  conciliation  and  friend¬ 
ship  toward  China,  and  had  envisioned  the  peace¬ 
ful  development  of  the  two  neighboring  nations. 
The  militarists  were  obsessed  by  a  dream  of  world 
domination  to  be  won  by  force — first  by  the  con¬ 
quest  of  China. 

Six  years  before,  in  the  autumn  of  1931,  the 
militarists  of  Japan  had  staked  their  existence 
upon  the  seizure  of  Manchuria.  Great  Britain,  the 
United  States,  and  even  the  League  of  Nations, 
had  done  nothing  more  than  to  protest,  or  to  re¬ 
fuse  to  recognize  the  Japanese  control.  So  the  mili¬ 
tarists,  emboldened  by  their  success  in  this  initial 
gamble,  were  now  ready  for  a  far  more  ambitious 
conquest. 

On  July  7,  1937,  the  Japanese  militarists  struck 
the  first  blow  in  their  new  scheme  of  aggression. 
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The 

Struggle 
in  Japan 


During  the  days  and  weeks  that 
followed,  they  pressed  their  at¬ 
tack  with  a  swiftness  made  pos¬ 
sible  only  by  long  planning  and 
overwhelming  military  suprem¬ 
acy,  first  in  North  China  then 
spreading  southward  to  Shang¬ 
hai  and  beyond. 

But  the  Chinese  realized  that  their  very  exis¬ 
tence  as  a  nation  was  at  stake.  They  courageously 
resisted  the  aggression.  A  long,  and  swiftly 
lengthening,  battle  line  was  formed.  On  one  side 
of  that  line  was  all  the  military  equipment  and 
training  that  the  science  of  modern  warfare  could 
supply.  On  the  other  was  a  wall  of  humanity, 
supported  by  inadequate  equipment  and  imperfect 
training. 

Weeks  and  months  went  by.  Cities  and  towns 
were  captured,  but  of  decisive  victories  there  were 
none,  and  the  final  success  of  what  was  to  be  a 
short  and  easy  campaign  became  more  and  more 
elusive.  The  Chinese  nation  stood  fast  in  grim, 
united  opposition  to  the  invader,  resisting  wher¬ 
ever  that  was  possible,  and  refusing  to  cooperate  in 
areas  where  Japanese  armies  had  nominal  control. 

Infuriated  by  the  failure  of  their  attempted 
conquest,  the  invaders  adopted  a  policy  of  delib¬ 
erate  savagery  and  cruelty.  The 
Japanese  Premier  announced  that 
Japan  would  beat  China  to  her 
knees  and  break  her  will  to  re¬ 
sist.  Japanese  bombers  flew  west¬ 
ward  over  hundreds  of  defense¬ 
less  Chinese  cities,  dropping  tons 
of  explosive  and  incendiary  bombs  upon  the  mul¬ 
titudes  in  the  narrow  streets  and  the  crowded 
dwellings  below.  Low-flying  airplanes  machine- 
gunned  streams  of  men,  women,  and  children  who 
attempted  to  flee  from  the  cities. 

Wherever  the  armies  penetrated  they  pursued 
relentlessly  an  unceasing  campaign  of  slaughter, 
destruction,  and  violence  that  has  had  few  if  any 
parallels  in  history.  Towns  and  villages  were 
burned,  the  meager  possessions  and  even  the  food 
of  the  people  were  wantonly  destroyed,  attacks 
upon  women  were  so  widespread  and  continuous 
as  to  be  beyond  description,  and  mass  executions 
were  carried  out  with  revolting  barbarity. 
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A  Campaign 
of  Brutality 


Japan 

Strikes 


For  two  and  a  half  years  now  this  has  gone  on 
throughout  China — a  hideous  nightmare  even  for 
a  world  which  has  grown  callous  to  human  suf¬ 
fering.  Through  it  all  the  Chinese  people  have 
kept  their  courage,  their  sanity,  their  will  to  en¬ 
dure,  their  calm  determination  to  resist  to  the  end. 
They  neither  expect  nor  desire  any  other  nation 
to  fight  their  battles  for  them. 

But  from  the  beginning  of  the  Japanese  invasion 
the  Chinese  people  have  been  amazed  to  discover 
that  the  staunchest  ally  Japan  has 
had  in  her  invasion  of  China 
has  been  the  United  States  of 
America  through  her  exports. 
Most  of  the  trucks  which  have 
enabled  the  Japanese  armies  to 
penetrate  to  the  interior  came 
from  the  United  States.  Many  of  the  airplanes 
which  rain  death  upon  them  were  made  in  whole 
or  in  part  in  America.  Nearly  all  of  the  aviation 
gasoline,  and  much  of  that  used  by  trucks  and 
tanks,  was  sold  to  Japan  by  American  oil  com¬ 
panies. 

Back  of  the  Japanese  armies  the  United  States 
has  stood  as  the  chief  armorer.  It  has  been  the 
unfailing  source  of  supplies,  of  the  raw  materials 
indispensable  in  the  manufacture  of  the  munitions 
of  war.  It  has  sold  freely  and  has  continued  to 
buy  enough  of  Japan’s  silk  and  other  exports  to 
provide  the  foreign  exchange  required  for  her 
purchases  of  basic  war  materials  and  supplies. 

In  1937,  the  United  States  provided  54%  of 
Japan’s  imports  of  essential  war  materials.  In 
1938,  this  proportion  rose  to  56%.  During  the 
first  eight  months  of  1939,  it  rose  still  higher. 
And  since  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Europe  and  the 
cutting  off  of  practically  all  European  sources  of 
supply,  America  is  supplying  Japan  about  80% 
of  the  materials  imported  to  keep  her  war  machine 
going  forward  in  China. 

If  at  any  time  since  July,  1937,  the  United  States 
had  shut  off  this  help,  Japan’s  military  machine 
would  soon  have  begun  to  slow  down,  and  eventu¬ 
ally  to  become  impotent.  Today  more  than  ever 
before  America  has  the  responsibility  for  deciding 
whether  Japan’s  aggression  in  China  will  continue 
or  will  cease. 

The  people  of  China  know  these  facts.  Espe¬ 
cially  the  leaders,  the  educated  Christian  men  and 
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Japan's 

Ally— 

America! 


women,  have  been  aware  of  them 
from  the  beginning.  In  profound 
bewilderment  they  are  asking 
our  missionaries,  turning  to  their 
American  friends  for  an  explana¬ 
tion  as  to  the  meaning  of  this 
amazing  paradox.  They  hear  us 
express  our  horrified  condemnation  of  Japan’s  re¬ 
volting  acts  in  China — yet  at  the  same  time  con¬ 
tinue  to  provide  the  materials  without  which  such 
acts  could  not  be  committed.  They  listen  to  our 
protestations  of  friendship  for  China — until  our 
words  are  drowned  out  by  the  roar  of  motors  fed 
by  our  gasoline  and  by  the  explosion  of  bombs 
made  of  our  scrap-iron.  They  see  materials  we 
ha\  e  supplied  used  to  destroy  churches  and  schools 
and  hospitals  built  by  sacrificial  American  giving. 
Their  land  is  filled  with  destruction,  suffering, 
and  sorrow  that  we  have  helped  to  cause — and 
we  strive  to  send  out  what  is  at  best  a  pittance, 
to  relieve  a  little  of  that  suffering.  When  the 
Japanese  tell  them  scornfully  that  Americans  talk 
in  terms  of  high  idealism  but  act  in  terms  of  im¬ 
mediate  financial  profit,  they  wonder  if  after  all 
it  may  not  be  true. 

The  issue  has  now  become  so  clearly  drawn  that 
the  American  people  and  above  all  Christians  of 
America  can  no  longer  escape  making  a  decision 
one  way  or  the  other. 


China. 

Asks 

Why? 


Christian 

America 

Must 

Choose 


If  the  people  of  America  disclaim  responsibility, 
and  refuse  to  take  any  action  in  the  matter,  they 
are  thereby  making  a  very  defi¬ 
nite  decision  which  will  have 
vital  and  far  reaching  effects. 
They  are  insuring  that  Japan's 
war  machine  will  continue  to 
dominate  and  that  the  liberal 
forces  of  Japan  will  remain 
powerless.  They  are  deciding  that  the  appalling 
destruction  and  slaughter  will  go  on,  that  the 
churches  and  schools  and  hospitals  their  funds  and 
their  missionaries  have  built  up  will  be  demol¬ 
ished.  To  the  burden  of  loss  and  suffering  which 
their  fellow  Christians  in  China  are  already  bear¬ 
ing  they  are  adding  the  still  heavier  burden  of 
bitterness  and  disillusion  that  comes  from  betrayal 
at  the  hands  of  a  friend.  Whether  they  will  be 
responsible  ultimately  for  the  downfall  of  the 
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Chinese  nation  and  the  destruction  of  Christianity 
in  that  land,  only  the  future  can  determine. 

But  if  the  Christian  people  of  America  will 
rouse  themselves  to  the  urgency  and  the  gravity 
of  the  crisis,  there  are  immediate,  concrete,  and 
effective  steps  which  they  can  take  as  individuals 
and  as  groups  and  congregations.  In  democratic 
America  the  government  is  the  majority  of  those 
ivho  make  themselves  heard.  Today  the  American 
government  in  Washington  is  keenly  alive  to  the 
situation  in  Eastern  Asia,  highly  responsive  to 
expressions  of  personal  and  corporate  opinion. 

President  Roosevelt  and  Secretary  Cordell  Hull 
have  already  done  all  they  can  do  in  sending 
protests  to  Japan  and  in  convey¬ 
ing  through  public  utterance.s 
and  through  the  warnings  of 
Ambassador  Grew  America’s  dis¬ 
approval  of  Japan’s  course  in 
China.  They  have  given  Japan 
six  months’  notice  of  the  abro¬ 
gation  of  the  1911  Trade  Treaty,  and  this  abroga¬ 
tion  is  effective  as  of  January  26,  1940. 

Many  congressional  leaders  —  in  both  houses, 
from  both  parties,  and  from  all  sections  of  the 
country — have  vigorously  denounced  Japan’s  course 
in  China,  and  have  proposed  that  an  embargo  on 
war  materials  be  imposed,  or  that  the  President 
be  empowered  to  impose  such  an  embargo  on  war 
materials.  Far  more  members  of  the  Senate  and  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  have  said  that  they 
personally  favor  such  an  embargo,  but  are  hesi¬ 
tant  to  vote  for  the  measure  because  they  fear 
this  would  not  meet  with  the  favor  of  their  con¬ 
stituents. 

The  crucial  hour  has  therefore  arrived  when 
the  American  people  must  make  the  decision 
which  will  profoundly  affect  the 
future  of  China  and  Japan,  of 
Christianity  in  Eastern  Asia,  and 
even  of  our  own  land.  The 
Christian  pastors  and  the  Chris¬ 
tian  laymen  of  America  have  the 
controlling  voice  in  what  this 
decision  is  to  be.  To  exercise  most  effectively  the 
influence  that  is  yours,  the  following  definite  steps 
are  suggested: — 


A  Concrete 
Plan  of 
Action 


NOW  Is 
the  Time 
to  Act! 
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1.  See  that  the  information  in  this  folder  is 
disseminated  as  widely  as  possible  in  your 
church  and  your  community.  This  may  be  ef¬ 
fected  through  the  use  of  your  bulletin  board, 
through  notices  in  your  church  calendar,  through 
articles  in  your  local  newspapers,  through  discus¬ 
sions  in  your  various  church  groups,  through  an¬ 
nouncements  from  the  pulpit,  and  through  the 
distribution  of  copies  of  this  folder  and  other 
publications. 

2.  Set  aside  one  Sunday  in  the  near  future, 
preferably  February  4,  at  which  the  challenge 
of  the  conflict  in  East  Asia  to  the  Christian 
Church  of  America  will  be  your  special  theme 
for  the  day  —  in  the  church  school,  in  the  church 
service,  and  in  regular  or  special  meetings  of  other 
groups.  This  folder  will  provide  basic  material 
for  these  discussions,  but  additional  material  will 
be  supplied  on  request. 

3.  See  to  it  that  the  members  of  your  con¬ 
gregation,  and  others  whose  support  you  can 
enlist,  send  letters  or  telegrams  to  (1)  The 
President  of  the  United  States,  (2)  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  (3)  the  two  Senators  from  your 
state,  (4)  the  Congressman  from  your  district 
(and  if  possible  the  other  Congressmen  from 
your  state)  expressing  your  views  on  this  vital 
question.  Such  messages  may  be  sent  by  indi¬ 
viduals  or  by  congregations  or  other  groups.  Re¬ 
member  it  is  far  more  effective  for  each  individual 
and  group  to  frame  their  own  messages  in  their 
own  language  than  for  people  to  send  practically 
identical  messages. 

4.  Continue  to  work  actively,  and  to  pray 
earnestly,  for  the  cessation  of  America’s  mili¬ 
tary  aid  to  Japan  until  this  vital  problem  has 
been  solved  and  the  ghastly  tragedy  of  ruthless 
military  aggression,  in  plain  violation  of  treaties  to 
which  the  United  States  and  Japan  are  parties, 
has  been  lifted  from  the  Chinese  nation, 
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The  Conflict  in  Asia  Involves  Far- 
Reaching  Destinies  for  China 
and  the  World 

Upon  the  grim  struggle  now  raging  in  China  hinges 
freedom  or  feudal  servitude  for  one-fifth  of  the  hu¬ 
man  race.  Its  outcome  will  determine  whether  there 
shall  develop,  across  the  Pacific,  a  long  period  of  chaos 
and  violence,  or  an  independent,  friendly  China  ad¬ 
vancing  toward  democracy,  or  a  great  militaristic 
Japanese  Empire. 


Is  It  Our  Business? 

“It  is  very  disturbing,”  someone  says,  “but  there  is 
really  nothing  that  we  can  do  about  it.  The  best  plan 
for  us  is  to  steer  clear  of  it  all  and  mind  our  own 
business.” 

But  are  we  steering  clear  of  it  all?  What  is  our 
present  role  in  this  conflict? 


America  Arms  Japan  with  the  Sinews 
of  War 

American  sympathy  and  diplomacy  favor  China, 
but  our  great  economic  strength,  which  really  counts 
in  war,  is  overwhelmingly  on  the  side  of  Japan.  We 
are  the  great  armorer  of  her  military  machine. 

Short  in  resources,  Japan  must  import  huge  quan¬ 
tities  of  the  materials  of  war :  scrap  iron,  copper,  steel, 
ferro-alloys,  oil,  machinery,  and  motors.  Where  does 
she  get  them?  Largely  from  the  United  States. 

In  1937,  we  furnished  54%,  and  in  1938,  56%  of 
her  essential  imports  of  war  materials  —  a  total  in 
value  of  over  $300,000,000.  Since  the  outbreak  of  war 
in  Europe,  we  have  become  more  exclusively  the 
mighty  economic  support  of  the  Japanese  Juggernaut. 


Japan’s  Leaders  Aim  to  Establish  a 
Vast  Military  Empire 

We  should  realize  what  we  are  supporting.  The 
ambitions  of  Japan’s  military  leaders  are  fairly  well- 
known  :  the  conquest  of  China  and  the  elimination  of 
Western  influence  there;  through  use  of  China’s  un¬ 
tapped  resources  and  huge  manpower,  the  building  up 
of  immense  and  unassailable  military  and  economic 
strength;  then  expanding  control  of  the  western  and 
southern  Pacific;  an  increasing  invasion  of  world 
markets  with  low-priced  manufacturers;  and,  finally, 
the  rise  of  Japan  to  world  dominance. 

What  force  is  there  behind  this  dream  of  Empire? 
The  military  leaders  of  Japan  are  hard-headed,  calcu¬ 
lating,  and  determined.  Centuries  of  military  and  re¬ 
ligious  tradition  enable  them  to  surround  their  actions 
by  a  divine  aura.  Do  they  not  work  heroically  for  the 
Great  Destiny  of  the  Son  of  Heaven,  and  of  his  God- 
chosen  people  ?  No  other  nationalism  today  lends  itself 
so  thoroughly  to  the  bolstering  of  even  the  most  ruth¬ 
less  aggression  and  conquest. 


American  Security  and  Defense  Are 
Not  Served  by  Building  Up  Japan’s 
Military  Power 

Because  Japanese  expansion  is  virile  and  deep- 
rooted,  it  must  be  of  concern  to  America.  If,  with 
our  continued  help,  it  succeeds  in  China,  then  the 
foundation  will  be  laid  for  a  very  formidable  military 
and  naval  empire — one  increasingly  able  to  challenge 
America  on  issues  of  vital  importance  in  the  Pacific 
and  in  this  hemisphere.  Is  it  not  strange  that  we  should 
continue  vigorously  to  build  up  an  aggressive  power 
which  threatens  to  become  an  increasing  menace  to 
ourselves  and  to  the  peace  of  the  world? 

The  firm  withholding  of  our  support  to  Japan,  and 
continued  aid  to  China  for  the  maintenance  of  her  eco¬ 
nomic  life  which  we  have  helped  to  disrupt,  would 
lead  steadily  to  the  bogging  down  of  Japan’s  military 
machine,  and  to  the  emergence  of  an  independent 
China — the  best  possible  guarantee  of  our  own  future 
security  in  the  Pacific. 

Further,  we  are  seriously  depleting  some  of  our  own 
resources  essential  for  defense — notably  scrap  iron 
and  high-grade  gasoline  and  oil. 

The  Trade  in  War  Materials  to  Japan 
Is  Penny  Wise 

The  immediate  profits  from  our  war  trade  with 
Japan  are  more  than  offset  by  losses  in  our  peace¬ 
time  trade  with  the  Far  East  in  raw  cotton,  lumber, 
paper,  passenger  automobiles,  and  the  like.  The  longer 
the  war  continues,  with  our  support,  the  greater  the 
impoverishment  and  decline  in  purchasing  power  of 
both  Japan  and  China,  who  have  heretofore  furnished 
us  a  trade  comparable  to  that  with  all  of  South 
America  combined.  We  are  now,  of  course,  helping 
to  kick  ourselves  out  of  China,  undoubtedly  the 
world’s  greatest  potential  market;  this  is  particularly 
serious,  of  course,  for  export  industries  which  will 
also  suffer  declines  in  their  European  markets.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  we  arm  Japan  with  one  hand,  and  with  the 
other  we  tax  ourselves  billions  for  naval  armaments 
in  defense  against  her.  For  each  cent  of  profit,  a 
dollar’s  loss !  It  hardly  makes  sense. 

Americans  Are  Shocked  by  Our  Ex¬ 
tensive  Support  to  Ruthless 
Aggression 

The  still  small  voice  of  conscience  seems  over¬ 
whelmed  these  days  by  the  wind  and  thunder  of  other 
voices.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  confusion,  it  is  still  clear 
and  firm  among  millions  of  Americans  who  can  think 
only  with  shame  and  dismay  of  American-motored 
aeroplanes,  fuelled  with  American  gasoline,  dropping 
American  metals  to  be  blown  into  the  bodies  of  peace- 
loving  Chinese  men,  women  and  children  who  have 
traditionally  regarded  America  as  their  best  friend. 
And  there  is  mounting  indignation  at  the  thought  that 
we,  who  love  freedom,  should  furnish  such  decisive 
help  for  its  destruction  elsewhere,  and  for  the  expand¬ 
ing  sway  of  tyrannous  force  in  the  world. 


What  Do  the  People  of  the  United 
States  Want  Done? 

Public  opinion,  increasingly  informed,  has  turned 
increasingly  against  America’s  participation  in  Jap¬ 
anese  aggression.  After  Secretary  Hull  denounced 
the  1911  commercial  treaty  with  Japan,  a  Gallup  poll 
was  taken :  81%  of  those  expressing  an  opinion  ap¬ 
proved  the  treaty  abrogation,  while  82%  favored  Gov¬ 
ernment  action  for  an  embargo  on  war  supplies  to 
Japan. 

But  how  is  this  stoppage  of  exports  to  be  accom¬ 
plished?  On  what  basis  can  action  be  taken?  Would 
it  be  effective?  Could  it  possibly  lead  us  into  war 
with  Japan? 


Action  Can  Be  Based  Upon  Our 
Treaty  Rights  and  Obligations 

The  revised  neutrality  law,  if  applied  to  the  Far 
East,  would  tend  to  favor  Japan  even  more  than  it 
does  Great  Britain  and  France.  For  the  Pacific  is 
wide  open  to  Japan’s  large  merchant  marine,  with  no 
submarines  to  interfere.  Is  there  any  other  method, 
under  accepted  international  law,  by  which  our  ex¬ 
ports  of  war  materials  to  Japan  could  be  curtailed? 

Two  approaches  are  implicit  in  bills  already  intro¬ 
duced  by  Senators  Pittman  and  Schwellenbach,  and 
by  Congressmen  Eaton,  Wallgren,  Izac,  Coffee,  Allen 
and  Voorhis. 

The  first  provides  for  the  protection  and  preserva¬ 
tion  of  our  rights  under  the  Nine-Power  Treaty.  All 
signatories  to  this  treaty,  including  Japan,  solemnly 
agreed  to  maintain  the  “Open  Door”  principle  of 
equal  opportunity  for  all  nations  in  their  trade  with 
China.  Japan  has  not  only  violated  this  treaty  by 
forcibly  disrupting  our  China  trade,  imposing  there¬ 
after  many  illegal  restrictions  which  have  been 
enumerated  by  our  Department  of  State ;  there  are 
also  on  record  hundreds  of  specific  cases  wherein 
American  property  has  been  deliberately  confiscated 
or  destroyed,  or  American  citizens  have  been  insulted 
or  their  lives  endangered.  We  have  the  complete  right, 
under  international  law,  to  discontinue  exporting  sup¬ 
plies  that  are  being  used  continually  in  the  flagrant 
violation  of  our  own  treaty  rights. 

The  Nine- Power  Treaty  also  lays  upon  us  a  specific 
obligation  to  respect  China’s  sovereignty,  independ¬ 
ence,  and  territorial  and  administrative  integrity,  and 
to  use  our  influence  for  the  preservation  of  this 
principle.  Our  support  to  Japan’s  invasion  of  China  is 
contrary  to  the  obligations  which  we  ourselves  as¬ 
sumed  under  this  treaty,  for  instead  of  using  our  in¬ 
fluence  to  help  preserve  China’s  independence,  we 
are  aiding  and  abetting  in  its  violation.  We  are,  again, 
legally  justified  in  refusing  to  export  war  materials 
for  use  in  violating  the  sovereignty  of  a  nation  whose 
sovereignty  we  are  pledged  by  treaty  to  respect. 

Neither  approach  is  based  on  the  legal  taking  of 
sides  in  the  conflict.  In  the  one  case,  we  would  move 
to  preserve  and  protect  our  treaty  rights ;  in  the 
other,  we  would  regulate  our  own  conduct  in  con¬ 
formity  with  our  treaty  obligations. 


The  Risk  Involved  Would  Be  Less 
than  That  of  Continuing  to  Bolster 


The  fear  that  Japan  would  turn  elsewhere  for 
needed  materials  is  largely  removed  by  the  Europran 
conflict.  There  is  now  no  “elsewhere”  from  which 
she  can  obtain  most  of  the  essential  sinews  of  war 
which  she  does  not  herself  produce.  And  military 
observers  increasingly  incline  to  the  view  that  with 
war  supplies  from  America  cut  off,  Japan’s  ambitious 
campaign  in  China  would  soon  face  grave  difficulties, 
her  military  position  becoming  increasingly  untenable 
as  accumulated  reserves  began  to  approach  exhaustion. 

Is  there  a  serious  danger  that  a  refusal  to  make  our 
resources  available  any  longer  to  Japan’s  military 
machine  would  lead  her  to  make  war  upon  us,  or  pro¬ 
voke  retaliations  which  might  lead  us  to  war  against 
her?  Of  course,  in  a  dangerous  world,  no  line  of 
policy,  even  appeasement,  is  wholly  devoid  of  risk. 
Firmness,  courage,  and  a  sense  of  justice  in  deter¬ 
mining  our  own  conduct  may  often  prove  less  haz¬ 
ardous  than  a  timid  and  wavering  policy  of  expediency. 

In  this  case,  the  curbing  of  our  war  trade  with 
Japan,  combined  perhaps  with  aid  to  China  for  eco¬ 
nomic  reconstruction,  seems  to  involve  less  risk  than 
alternative  policies.  France,  Russia,  and  even  New 
Zealand  and  French  Indo-China,  have  had  restrictions 
upon  their  war  commerce  with  Japan;  in  no  case  did 
this  lead  to  conflict.  War  is  undertaken  when  it  is 
believed  that  something  is  to  be  gained  by  it.  Is  it 
likely  that  Japan,  extended  and  belabored  during  two 
years  of  exhausting  warfare,  would  endeavor  to  “take 
on”  the  world’s  strongest  industrial  nation  simply  be¬ 
cause  we  chose  to  stop  selling  her  our  own  war  ma¬ 
terials?  Japan’s  realistic  leaders  are  fully  aware  of 
their  dependence  upon  the  United  States.  They  must 
realize  that  a  war  with  us  now  would  bring  only  disas¬ 
ter  and  economic  collapse  to  their  country,  followed 
by  their  own  downfall  as  rulers  of  the  nation. 

Non-Participation:  A  Middle  Course 

The  withholding  of  war  aid  from  Japan  is  a 
middle  course  between  two  extremes,  both  of  w'hich 
are  probably  more  dangerous.  One  extreme  is  drift — 
deluding  ourselves  with  the  thought  that  we  are  mere 
bystanders  while  actually  furnishing  to  Japan  the 
supplies  which  make  possible  her  continued  march  to¬ 
ward  a  militaristic  Asiatic  empire.  The  other  extreme 
is  active  military  intervention. 

This  middle  course  rests  on  solid  grounds  of  our 
own  best  interests,  and  of  justice  under  law.  It  would 
leave  China  free  to  achieve  her  own  independence 
which  she  doubtless  can  and  will  do  against  an  un¬ 
aided  Japan.  No  outcome  could  contribute  more  to 
the  peace  and  well-being  of  all  Pacific  nations. 

The  middle  course  does  not  represent  any  effort  to 
injure  or  crush  the  Japanese  people.  On  the  contrary, 
it  would  relieve  them  of  the  mounting  burden  and 
oppression  of  war.  As  soon  as  China’s  sovereignty 
and  conditions  of  justice  are  restored,  the  way  will 
be  open  for  every  effort  to  aid  in  the  reconstruction 
of  both  China  and  Japan,  with  positive  help  upon 
the  serious  economic  problems  fac^  by  both  nations. 

But  first,  our  support  to  Japanese  aggression  must  end. 


A  Nation-wide  Democratic  Movement 

to  End  America’s  Share  in  Japan’s  War  Guilt 


The  American  Committee  for  Non-Participation 
in  Japanese  Aggression  exists  for  the  sole  pur¬ 
pose  of  disseminating  information  about  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  American  aid  to  Japan  and  of  inviting  public 
support  for  a  policy  of  “non-participation”  in  the  un¬ 
lawful  aggression  against  China. 

Leadership  and  Organization 

Under  the  able  leadership  of  Mr.  Henry  L.  Stimson, 
former  Secretary  of  State,  as  honorary  chairman,  the 
Committee  has  invited  the  cooperation  of  leading 
citizens,  national  and  local  organizations,  and  indi¬ 
viduals  throughout  the  country.  The  immediate  re¬ 
sponse  and  the  rapid  growth  of  public  opinion  in  a 
single  year,  once  the  facts  were  made  known,  has 
been  a  source  of  great  encouragement. 

Progress 

Informative  literature  has  been  prepared  and  ex¬ 
tensively  distributed.  News  releases  and  radio  pro¬ 
grams  have  been  arranged.  Competent  speakers  have 
been  assisted  in  the  plan¬ 
ning  of  their  engagements. 

Cooperation  has  been  devel¬ 
oped  with  national  church, 
peace,  business,  labor  and 
civic  organizations,  and 
with  local  committees 
throughout  the  nation  which 
are  concentrating  primarily 
upon  the  ending  of  Ameri¬ 
can  help  to  Japanese  mili¬ 
tarism.  Frequent  contact  has 
been  maintained  with  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  informational 
memoranda  concerning  leg¬ 
islative  developments  have 
been  made  available  to  co¬ 
operating  individuals  and 
groups.  All  of  this  has 
been  made  possible  through 
voluntary  contributions  of 
money,  time  and  energy  by 
thousands  of  Americans. 

The  Committee’s  accounts 
are  audited  regularly  by 
certified  public  accountants. 

Is  This  Propaganda? 

If,  after  searching  inquiry,  the  presentation  of  facts 
and  arguments  in  support  of  a  viewpoint  honestly 
held,  without  effort  to  distort  the  truth,  is  propa¬ 
ganda,  then  the  answer  is  yes.  If  there  is  behind 
each  statement  no  axe  to  grind  except  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  all  concerned  (including  in  this  case,  the 
oppressed  and  regimented  people  of  Japan),  the 
answer  is  again  yes.  If  editorial  columns,  articles,  or 
addresses  in  behalf  of  public  health,  honest  govern¬ 
ment,  or  democracy  are  propaganda,  then  this  is  also 


propaganda  in  behalf  of  international  law  and  order 
and  processes  of  peaceful  change.  Behind  it  lies  the 
conviction  that  the  great  and  inevitable  influence  of 
the  United  States,  insofar  as  it  is  directly  concerned, 
should  be  placed  on  the  side  of  justice  and  fair  play, 
not  on  the  side  of  wanton  and  ruthless  aggression. 

Democracy  in  Action 

Outstanding  citizens  from  all  walks  of  life  have 
increasingly  given  their  endorsement  and  support  to 
this  movement.  Thousands  of  individuals,  less  known 
but  no  less  important,  have  contributed  time,  effort, 
and  money  in  order  to  help  achieve  in  reality  the 
policy  of  “non-participation  in  Japanese  aggression.” 
Important  national  and  local  organizations  have  taken 
up  this  cause  and  made  it  their  own.  In  a  full  sense, 
this  rapidly  broadening  effort  has  illustrated  democ¬ 
racy  in  action  on  a  great  international  issue. 

First  Hurdle 

Denunciation  of  the  1911  commercial  treaty  (effec¬ 
tive  January  26,  1940)  removes  all  possible  legal 
obstacles  to  action  at  the 
next  regular  session  of 
Congress  for  a  stoppage 
of  war  supplies  to  Japan. 
This,  according  to  news  dis¬ 
patches  from  Washington, 
indicated  a  willingness  on 
the  part  of  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  to  see  enacted  pend¬ 
ing  legislation  for  a  curb 
upon  war  supplies  from  the 
United  States  to  Japan. 

Thus  the  decks  are  cleared 
for  action  in  January. 
Whether  such  action  is 
taken  depends  mainly  upon 
whether  members  of  Con¬ 
gress  are  by  then  fully  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  people 
“back  home”  are  genuinely 
and  actively  interested  in 
stopping  the  flow  of  war 
materials  to  Japan.  Re¬ 
newed  and  extended  educa¬ 
tional  effort  is  therefore 
needed.  This  is  possible  only 
as  increasing  numbers  of  individuals  and  organiza¬ 
tions  take  part  in  the  general  movement. 

Will  You  Help? 

The  fullest  and  freest  cooperation  of  all  who  are 
genuinely  interested  in  this  question  is  invited.  If  you 
would  like  to  receive  further  information  and  wish 
to  lend  your  strength  in  this  national  campaign,  please 
write  to  the  Committee  for  materials  and  suggestions. 
A  comprehensive  effort  is  being  planned  for  effective 
coordination  between  individuals  and  groups  through¬ 
out  the  nation,  each  working  in  their  own  way. 


THE  WAR  MACHINE 

It  would  have  been  impossible  for  Japan  to  make  this 
war — it  would  be  impossible  for  her  to  go  on  making  it  today — 
if  it  were  not  for  the  supplies  of  essential  war  materials  which 
Japan,  unable  to  produce  at  home,  is  able  to  import  from  other 
countries.  We  ourselves  have  furnished  a  large  part  of  those 
supplies.  Data  compiled  from  Government  sources  by  the  Chinese 
Council  for  Economic  Research  show  that  Japan  drew  from  us 
last  year  the  following  percentages  of  her  imports  of  essential 
war  materials: 

Scrap  iron  and  steel  ....  90.39  per  cent 
Petroleum  and  produas  .  .  .  65.57  per  cent 

Ferro-alloys  . 82.71  per  cent 

Copper .  90.89  per  cent 

Lead .  45.52  per  cent 

Automobiles  and  parts  .  .  .  64.67  per  cent 

Aircraft  and  parts  ....  76.92  per  cent 
*’Can  any  one  read  that  list  and  fail  to  draw  the  conclusion 
that  the  United  States  is  the  real  armorer  of  Japan  in  a  war  of 
aggression  that  is  directed  not  only  against  China  but  against 
our  own  interests  in  the  East?  Can  anyone  note  the  large  per¬ 
centage  of  scrap  iron  and  steel,  of  copper  and  lead  and  ferro¬ 
alloys.  and  fail  to  ask  himself  whether  the  United  States  does 
not  share  a  moral  responsibility  for  the  Japanese  bombs  that 
snufF  out  Chinese  lives  in  a  campaign  of  calculated  and 
systematic  horror?  .... 

*'It  is  time  to  take  ourselves  out  of  the  role  of  accessory  to  crime." 

— Neiv  York  Times  editorial,  July  15,  1939. 
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THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE 

AMERICAN  UNION  FOR  CONCERTED  PEACE  EFFORTS 


The  United  States  is  no  longer  a  country  living  in 
a  world  of  peace.  The  wars  in  Europe  and  the  Far 
East  have  affected  it  profoundly.  But  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  is  not  actually  at  war  gives  it  an 
opportunity  as  well  as  the  moral  responsibility  to 
push  farther  in  the  search  for  ways  to  stop  wars 
today  and  to  prevent  wars  in  the  future. 

In  January,  1938,  over  1,000  outstanding  citizens 
signed  a  statement  declaring  among  other  things, 
that  "if  we  do  not  act  together  now,  we  may  soon 
find  ourselves  in  a  situation  in  which  the  forces  of 
lawlessness  have  become  so  strong  that  it  will  be 
too  late  for  cooperative  action  to  maintain  peace." 

Since  that  day  many  doors  to  cooperative  action 
have  been  closed.  But  the  program  of  the  American 
Union  for  Concerted  Peace  Efforts  has  taken  on  in¬ 
creased  validity.  That  program  includes  three  points: 

1.  To  oppose  aggression. 

2.  To  promote  economic  justice  between  nations. 

3.  To  develop  adequate  peace  machinery. 

The  American  Union  believes  that  the  United 
States  cannot  live  its  own  life  in  peace  in  a  world 
of  lawlessness  and  anarchy.  It  is  forced,  therefore, 
in  Its  own  defense  to  oppose  aggression  and  to  co¬ 
operate  In  finding  ways  and  means  to  organize  ihe 
international  community  for  concerted  action  to  this 
effect.  It  recognizes  that  the  suppression  of  acts  of 
aggression  can  be  effective  only  if  at  the  same  time 
the  International  community  undertakes  to  remove 
the  causes  of  war  by  lowering  the  economic  barriers 
between  nations  and  opening  up  the  channels  of 
commerce. 

The  American  Union  supports  the  policy  of  avoid¬ 
ing  armed  participation  by  the  United  States  in  the 
wars  now  raging  in  the  world.  Such  desire  to  keep 
out  of  war  is  in  no  way  inconsistent  with  the  Union's 
condemnation  of  recent  aggression  against  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  Poland,  China  and  Finland  and  with  its 
expressed  sympathy  for  the  nations  that  find  it 
necessary  to  oppose  aggression  with  force  of  arms. 


The  American  Union  urges  cooperation  with  other 
non-belligerent  states  for  the  purpose  of  supporting 
diplomatic,  economic,  and  financial  pressure  against 
perpetrators  of  further  aggression.  It  also  urges 
joint  diplomatic,  economic,  and  financial  backing  of 
^'ictims  of  such  aggression. 

The  American  Union  believes  that  under  modern 
conditions  peace  must  be  dynamic,  providing  the 
processes  of  peaceful  change  and  security.  For  that 
reason  it  feels  that  it  is  highly  important  in  this 
crisis  that  all  those  interested  in  the  cause  of  peace 
study  how  such  a  condition  may  be  brought  about. 

The  American  Union  implemented  its  program 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war  by  organiz¬ 
ing  the  Non-partisan  Committee  for  Peace  Through 
Revision  of  the  Neutrality  Law.  The  Committee 
under  the  leadership  of  William  Allen  White  fought 
successfully  against  the  old  neutrality  legislation 
which,  had  it  stood,  would  have  had  the  effect 
of  aiding  the  aggressor  by  denying  war  materials 
to  England  and  France.  In  harmony  with  its  oppo¬ 
sition  to  aggression  the  Union  also  supported  a 
campaign  for  a  non-military  loan  to  Finland. 

The  American  Union  implements  its  program  to¬ 
day  by  urging  an  embargo  on  war  materials  to 
Japan;  by  carrying  on  a  campaign  for  the  recip¬ 
rocal  trade  agreements  as  ,a  step  toward  the 
promotion  of  economic  justice  between  nations;  and 
by  joining  with  other  groups  in  promoting  the  study 
of  peace.  One  such  group  is  the  Commission  to 
Study  the  Organization  of  Peace,  sponsored  by  the 
American  Union  and  carrying  on  its  work  in  two 
ways.  First,  a  group  of  70  experts  is  studying  ways 
to  achieve  a  world  of  international  justice  and  peace 
and  the  part  that  the  United  States  can  play  in 
such  a  world.  The  second  part  of  the  project  is 
a  weekly  national  broadcast  with  listening-in  groups 
throughout  the  country  who  will  also  submit  their 
findings  as  to  methods  of  organizing  a  lasting  peace. 

The  program  here  presented  is  carried  on  by  the 
American  Union  because  it  holds  the  firm  belief 
that  the  United  States  is  not  and  cannot  be  isolated 
from  the  causes  of  war,  war  itself  or  its  aftermath. 


If  you  support  the  program 
of  the  American  Union 


YOU  CAN 

1.  Write  to  your  Congressmen  telling  them  how 
you  feel  on  the  embargo  on  war  materials  to 
Japan.  You  can  get  the  names  and  addresses 
of  your  Congressmen  from  your  daily  newspaper 
or  from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

2.  Pla  ce  educational  materials  on  the  embargo  on 
war  materials  to  Japan  in  organizations  to  which 
you  may  belong.  Such  materials  may  be  se¬ 
cured  by  writing  to  the  Committee  for  Non¬ 
participation  in  Japanese  Aggression  at  8  West 
40th  Street,  New  York  City. 

3.  Watch  your  local  radio  announcements  tor  pro¬ 
grams  relating  to  peace.  Organize  a  group  to 
listen  and  discuss  these  programs.  You  can  get 
a  leaflet  on  organizing  listening-in  groups  by 
writing  to  the  National  Headquarters  of  the 
American  Union  for  Concerted  Peace  Efforts. 

4.  Organize  a  permanent  listening-in  group  to  the 
Saturday  Broadcast  on  the  Organization  of 
Peace  at  6:30  EST  over  the  Columbia  network. 
Material  for  background  for  your  study  can  be 
had  by  writing  to  headquarters. 

5.  Prepare  a  plan  for  the  organization  of  peace 
after  your  group  study  by  radio  and  send  it  In 
before  May  15th  for  entry  for  the  prizes  offered. 
Prizes  of  $300,  $200,  and  $100  will  be  awarded 
to  the  groups  submitting  the  best  plans. 

6.  Write  to  the  American  Union  telling  them  of 
the  sentiment  toward  peace  In  your  community 
and  its  stand  on  measures  relating  to  peace. 

7.  Write  to  the  American  Union  headquarters  for 
further  material  on  Concerted  Peace  Efforts. 


CHINA... 

Frontier  of  Christian  Education 


A  COLLEGE  MOVES  INLAND 


For  three  weeks  Chang  Wang-li  journeyed  on 
foot,  by  donkey,  and  by  cart,  to  reach  the 
Christian  College  in  which  he  is  studying  to¬ 
day.  The  village  from  which  he  came  has  been  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  invaders.  His  family  has  been  forced 
to  flee,  most  of  their  possessions  have  been  stolen, 
some  of  his  relatives  have  been  slain,  and  all  trace 
of  others  has  been  lost. 

But  Chang  is  more  fortunate  than  most.  First, 
because  his  fine  scholastic  record,  his  quick  intelli¬ 
gence,  and  his  character  and  personality,  have  made 
him  one  of  the  two  hundred  new  students  admitted 
by  his  College  from  more  than  a  thousand  quali- 


fied  applicants.  Second,  because  his  father  has  been 
able  to  give  him  a  little  help  in  meeting  the  costs  of 
his  travel,  tuition,  and  living  expenses,  and  his  Col¬ 
lege  has  managed  to  supplement  this  from  its  limit¬ 
ed  scholarship  funds. 

Increased  Enrollment 

Chang  Wang-li  is  typical  of  the  6,233  picked  stu¬ 
dents  enrolled  in  the  thirteen  American-supported 
universities  and  colleges  of  China  at  the  beginning 
of  the  academic  year  1939-40.  They  are  the  choic¬ 
est  of  the  young  manhood  and  young  womanhood 
of  China.  They  have  been  chosen  from  many  times 
that  number  of  qualified  and  deserving  applicants. 
They  are  crowding  these  Colleges  far  beyond  their 
normal  capacity.  They  are  carrying  out  the  exhorta¬ 
tion  of  their  government  leaders  that  they  go  on  at 
all  costs  to  the  completion  of  their  collegiate  work, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  fully  prepared  to  serve 
their  country,  whether  in  war  or  in  peace.  They  are 
applying  themselves  to  their  studies  with  grim 
seriousness  and  with  patriotic  fervor,  yet  are  find¬ 
ing  many  opportunities  to  aid  in  the  relief  of  suffer¬ 
ing,  to  help  in  the  restoration  of  the  destruction 
created  by  the  conflict. 

Drawn  more  and  more  closely  together  by  the 
common  problems  and  common  opportunities 
which  the  war  has  brought,  the  Christian  Colleges 
of  China  are  now  going  forward  with  their  third 
year  of  operations  in  the  midst  of  the  conflict. 

Location  of  Colleges 

Four  of  them— Hangchow,  Soochow,  Shanghai, 
and  St.  John’s— are  conducting  their  work  jointly 
in  Shanghai,  with  a  total  enrollment  of  2,879. 

Four  others— Cheeloo,  Ginling,  Nanking,  and 
West  China— are  operating  together  in  Chengtu,  on 
the  campus  of  West  China  Union  University,  with 
an  enrollment  of  1,472. 

Yenching  has  continued  without  interruption  on 
its  campus  outside  of  Peking,  and  this  year  has  an 


PRESIDENT  WU  YI-EANG  OF  GINLING 
ir»  Yi-fang,  A.B.,  Ginling  College,  1919;  Ph.D.,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan,  1928;  President  of  Ginling  College, 
1928—;  Member  of  Peoples’  Council  of  the  Republic  of 
China;  Chairman  of  the  National  Christian  Council;  mem¬ 
ber  of  executive  committee  of  China’s  national  program 
of  reconstruction. 


enrollment  of  982.  Fukien  and  Hwa  Nan  have 
transferred  their  work  from  Foochow  inland  to 
Shaowu  and  \hnping  where  they  are  carrying  on 
with  normal  enrollments.  Lingnan  is  a  guest  of  the 
University  of  Hongkong  and  has  an  enrollment  of 
536.  Hua  Chung  has  made  the  long  and  arduous 
trip  westward  to  the  little  town  of  Hsichow  in 
Yunnan,  where  the  staff  and  a  student  body  of  130 
are  living  in  Spartan  simplicity. 

Wherever  student  bodies  have  had  to  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  temporary  quarters,  the  original  campuses 
of  the  Colleges  are  being  devoted  to  relief  work 
and  to  supplementary  activities  which  not  only  en¬ 
able  them  to  render  a  valuable  service  but  help  to 
keep  the  property  from  being  seized  for  military 
uses. 

Enlarged  Opportunities 

During  the  past  seventy-five  years  these  Colleges 
have  been  pioneers  in  establishing  modern  educa¬ 
tion  in  China.  Today,  when  the  conflict  in  East  Asia 


has  so  seriously  disrupted  government  and  private 
educational  institutions,  these  American-supported 
Colleges  once  more  are  called  upon  to  defend  this 
vital  frontier  of  modern  and  Christian  education. 

Already  these  Colleges  have  produced  a  major¬ 
ity  of  the  ablest  and  most  devoted  leaders  of  the 
Chinese  nation.  Now  their  opportunity  to  serve 
China,  to  mould  the  nation’s  future  leadership,  to 
strengthen  the  ties  of  friendship  between  China 
and  America,  has  been  multiplied. 

America’s  Share 

The  contributions  we  are  making  to  these  Col¬ 
leges  are  of  two  types: — 

First,  through  the  more  than  two  hundred  Amer¬ 
ican  men  and  women  who  are  administrators  and  in¬ 
structors  in  these  institutions.  These  men  and  wo¬ 
men,  representing  the  finest  of  American  education 
and  character,  have  stayed  at  their  posts  and  gone 
on  with  their  work  in  a  way  that  has  not  only  won 
high  praise  for  them  personally,  but  has  done  much 
to  enhance  China’s  friendship  and  respect  for  the 
American  people  as  a  whole.  "As  I  have  watched 
these  men  and  women  going  quietly  ahead  with 
their  tasks  in  the  midst  of  every  conceivable  diffi¬ 
culty,”  observed  a  prominent  Far  Eastern  diplomat, 
"I  have  been  more  proud  than  ever  that  I  am  an 
American.” 

Second,  through  our  financial  support  of  these 
Colleges  at  a  time  of  special  need.  With  their  sub¬ 
stantial  income  from  Chinese  sources  largely  cut  off 
by  the  war,  with  innumerable  calls  for  special  war¬ 
time  services,  and  with  prices  and  costs  of  every 
kind  rising  rapidly,  the  Colleges  face  a  very  serious 
financial  emergency.  During  1937-38,  about  five 
thousand  American  friends  joined  in  providing  an 
emergency  fund  of  $300,000,  in  addition  to  reg¬ 
ular  income,  to  enable  the  Colleges  to  go  forward 
with  their  work.  During  1938-39  these  friends  pro¬ 
vided  an  additional  $270,000. 


DR.  Y.  P.  MEI  OF  YENCHING 


Aiei  Yi-pao,  A.B.,  Tsing  Hua  University,  Peking;  grad¬ 
uate  student,  Columbia  University,  Chicago  University 
(Ph.D.),  the  University  of  London;  translator  of  the 
works  of  the  poet-philosopher  Motse;  professor  and  dean 
at  Yenching  University;  co-director  of  the  Kansu  Science 
Education  Institute,  Lanchow. 

For  the  year  1939-40  the  Colleges  are  being  asked 
to  undertake  a  larger  service  than  before,  their  in¬ 
come  from  Chinese  sources  is  still  further  reduced, 
and  costs  have  continued  their  rapid  rise.  But  the 
Colleges  have  effected  greater  economies  through 
closer  cooperation,  have  cut  their  expenditures  at 
every  possible  point,  and  are  able  to  augment  the 
productivity  of  each  American  dollar  because  of 
the  favorable  rate  of  exchange. 

Urgent  Needs 

In  order  to  continue  their  work  during  1939-40, 
the  Colleges  will  urgently  need  from  their  Amer¬ 
ican  friends  a  special  Sustaining  Fund  of  at  least 
$250,000.  The  Finance  Committee  of  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Boards,  after  a  careful  study  of  the  needs  of 
the  Colleges  individually  and  as  a  group,  has  form¬ 
ulated  the  following  list  as  representing  both  the 
most  urgent  needs  of  the  Colleges  and  also  the 
most  productive  use  of  the  Sustaining  Fund  of 
$250,000:— 


Fukien  Christian  University  .  . 

$17,230.00 

Hua  Chung  College  .... 

10,000.00 

Hwa  Nan  College . 

6,560.00 

Lingnan  University  .... 

35,500.00 

Yenching  University  .... 

44,800.00 

Associated  Christian  Colleges  (in  Shanghai) 

Joint  work . 

$25,000.00 

University  of  Shanghai  .  . 

3,000.00 

Hangchow  Christian  College  . 

2,500.00 

Soochow  University 

2,500.00 

33,000.00 

West  China  Group  of  Colleges 

Joint  work . 

$17,520.00 

Cheeloo  University  .... 

15,665.25 

Ginling  College  .... 

10,799.05 

Univ.  of  Nanking  .... 

27,796.92 

West  China  Union  Univ.  . 

18,148.78 

89,930.00 

Council  of  Higher  Education 
China  Christian  Education  Assn 

Eellowships . 

Reserve . 


4,000,00 

2,500.00 

5,000.00 

1,480.00 

$250,000.00 


There  is  place  and  need  for  gifts  of  every  size. 
The  entire  amount  of  every  gift  will  be  transmitted 
toward  meeting  the  urgent  needs  listed  above. 

In  the  midst  of  destruction,  this  vital  and  con¬ 
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ChIM  UlVDEH  THE 

Shadow  of  War 


China  Under  the  Shadow  of  War 

Twenty  months  have  elapsed  since  the  firing  of  the  shots  at 
the  Marco  Polo  Bridge  near  Peiping  (Peking)  that  set  off  the 
Sino-Japanese  conflict.  Hostile  armies  face  each  other  along  a 
thousand-mile  front  from  north  to  south.  The  zone  of  battle  has 
steadily  moved  inland  and  left  behind  it  an  appalling  amount  of 
wreckage.  Large  cities  and  small  villages  have  suffered  a  common 
destruction.  A  million  square  miles  of  China’s  most  populous  and 
fruitful  territory  have  been  devastated  in  varying  degrees.  Over  a 
million  lives  have  been  lost.  Destruction  amounts  to  an  obscene 
grandeur  and  only  the  good  earth  itself  lies  unscathed.  Thirty 
million  refugees  are  wandering  over  the  face  of  the  land,  constitut¬ 
ing  a  picture  of  tragic  suffering  unparalleled  in  modern  times. 

Behind  the  armies  of  occupation  lies  a  burned  over  region  where 
the  processes  of  ordered  life  move  haltingly.  Military  garrisons 
hold  the  principal  cities  and  control  the  major  lines  of  communica¬ 
tion.  The  attenuated  control  of  the  occupying  forces  is  disputed  by 
increasing  numbers  of  guerrillas.  Banditry  is  a  growing  menace. 
Restoration  of  a  semblance  of  normality  appears  not  to  be  in 
immediate  prospect. 

In  West  China  the  Central  Government  is  making  Herculean 
efforts  to  build  up  a  new  economic  base  for  the  nation.  All  avail¬ 
able  resources  are  being  concentrated  upon  this  objective.  Trained 
workers  from  the  war-torn  eastern  provinces,  and  the  material 
resources  salvaged  from  those  areas,  are  being  used  in  the  new 
enterprise.  Military  defeats  have  not  destroyed  the  united  front  of 
the  Government.  The  people  have  a  high  morale  and  are  meeting 
the  national  crisis  with  indomitable  courage. 
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During  the  months  since  fighting  began,  most  of  the  regions  in 
which  the  Presbyterian  Mission  stations  are  located  have  felt  the 
direct  effects  of  the  war.  With  the  fall  of  Canton  and  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  Hainan  Island,  all  of  the  thirty-one  stations  have  felt  the 
direct  impact  of  war,  though  not  all  are  at  present  dominated  by 
Japanese  forces. 

Personal 

Presbyterian  missionaries  are  now  at  their  posts  in  all  of  their 
stations.  Soochow,  the  only  station  without  resident  missionaries 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  now  has  three.  Skeleton  staffs  in 
several  of  the  stations  have  been  augmented  by  transfers  on  the 
field  or  by  the  return  of  missionaries  from  furlough. 

Although  the  Missions  wish  to  relieve  some  of  the  more  heavily 
burdened  workers,  a  steadily  decreasing  personnel  makes  this 
difficult.  Some  missionaries  on  furlough  have  volunteered  to  cut 
short  their  home  leave  in  order  to  help  meet  the  emergencies  on 
the  field.  Conditions  have  made  inadvisable  the  return  of  a  few 
mothers  with  small  children  to  their  inland  stations.  Temporary 
transfers  have  been  made  to  other  Missions  in  a  few  cases.  Few 
missionaries  have  prolonged  their  furloughs  in  the  homeland  on 
account  of  the  war.  Of  a  total  of  353  assigned  to  China,  302  are 
now  on  the  field. 

The  health  of  the  missionaries  has  been  fairly  good  although 
there  is  increasing  evidence  that  the  strain  of  war  is  taking  its  toll. 
Several  cases  of  serious  illness  have  resulted  from  the  abnormal 
conditions  of  life.  Furloughed  missionaries  show  the  unmistakable 
effects  of  their  trying  experiences.  The  signs  point  to  an  accelera¬ 
tion  in  the  rate  of  loss  of  effective  force.  This  fact  is  giving  much 
concern  to  the  Missions  and  Board.  With  an  expanding  opportunity 
in  China  a  loss  of  almost  40  per  cent  in  the  last  twelve  years  is 
disturbing  indeed. 

Thanksgiving  Despite  War 

The  reports  reaching  the  Board  from  its  seven  China  Missions, 
while  depicting  the  dark  side  of  conditions  caused  by  the  war, 
testify  equally  to  the  fact  of  God’s  sustaining  power  "amid  th’ 
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encircling  gloom.”  One  of  the  stations  lists  a  score  of  reasons  for 
gratitude.  What  are  the  grounds  for  thanksgiving?  These,  among 
others,  are  mentioned :  that  the  missionaries  were  able  to  remain ; 
that  their  lives  have  been  spared  and  health  maintained;  that 
Chinese  church  leaders  have  been  faithful;  that  nationals  have 
stood  by  the  schools  and  hospitals ;  that  missionary  re-enforcements 
have  arrived  at  critical  emergencies ;  that  racial  barriers  have  been 
broken  down;  that  Christian  brethren  have  been  spared  terrible 
suffering;  that  merciful  care  has  been  vouchsafed  helpless  refugees ; 
that  lukewarm  Christians  have  been  revived ;  that  there  have  been 
wonderful  openings  for  preaching  Christ;  that  there  have  been 
many  answered  prayers;  that  Christ  has  been  present  with  his 
gift  of  peace. 

W here  the  War  Began 

In  the  North  China  area,  which  was  the  first  battleground  of  the 
war,  conditions  appeared  to  improve  for  a  time  but  now  guerrilla 
warfare  against  the  Japanese  garrisons  has  intensified  and  banditry 
is  widespread.  Country  itineration  has,  therefore,  not  been  easy 
nor  safe.  Yet  two  women  at  Paoting  have  spent  many  weeks  in 
their  field.  They  found  that  the  Christians  had  tenaciously  kept  up 
their  services  of  worship  and  led  many  to  become  inquirers  and 
seekers  after  baptism.  Churches  in  Paoting  and  Shunteh  have  had 
large  accessions  of  members.  At  the  latter  place  a  new  church 
seating  a  thousand  persons  is  projected,  since  the  old  building  on 
the  Mission  compound  is  outgrown.  Paoting  Station  is  rejoicing 
in  the  dissolution  of  its  Co-operative  Committee,  because  hence¬ 
forth  the  Presbytery  will  take  the  directive  responsibility  for  the 
evangelistic  program  with  the  missionaries  co-operating  in  it. 

In  Peiping,  Truth  Hall  and  the  School  of  Gentleness  have 
continued  without  any  restrictions  upon  the  religious  life  of  the 
students.  Twenty-five  in  these  schools  have  become  Christians.  A 
number  of  Missions  engaged  in  educational  work  have  formed  a 
council  in  behalf  of  the  Christian  schools  which  is  to  seek  freedom 
from  participation  in  parades  and  meetings.  The  Union  Bible 
Training  School  has  had  the  largest  enrollment  in  its  history.  The 
School  of  Engineering  Practice  has  received  a  new  class  of  over 
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twenty.  Panting  and  Shunteh  have  conducted  Bible  institutes  in 
place  of  the  ordinary  type  of  schools. 

The  Mission’s  interest  in  higher  education  centers  in  Yenching 
University.  From  Yenching  sub-station  comes  word  of  a  record 
enrollment  of  945.  The  Yenta  Christian  Fellowship  numbers  607 
members  of  whom  over  300  are  students  and  the  rest  are  teachers 
and  workmen  of  the  University.  Yenching  is  one  of  the  very  few 
institutions  of  higher  learning  that  has  continued  its  work  in  North 
China  uninterruptedly  and  the  leadership  of  the  University  is  to 
be  congratulated  upon  its  achievement. 

In  Douw  Hospital,  Peiping,  medical  service  has  gone  on  norm¬ 
ally.  At  Paoting  a  cholera  epidemic  occurred  and  over  6,000  inocu¬ 
lations  were  given.  A  fly  swatting  campaign  was  inaugurated  by 
the  school  boys  to  reduce  the  danger  of  disease.  The  Shunteh 
hospital  had  a  year  of  heavy  work,  not  made  lighter  by  the  necessity 
of  a  staff  reorganization.  The  Mission’s  doctors  and  nurses  have 
had  a  keen  sense  of  their  interdependence  and  have  undertaken 
frequent  changes  of  assignment  from  hospital  to  hospital  to  meet 
emergencies. 

The  refugee  work  in  North  China  has  largely  ceased  with  the 
return  of  the  people  to  their  homes.  The  memory  of  those  days  of 
sanctuary  in  the  Mission  compounds  remains.  In  one  station  the 
good  work  begun  then  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  is  being  con¬ 
tinued  by  holding  periodical  days  of  reunion  of  refugees  when 
they  come  to  the  station  "bringing  their  own  lunch  and  spending 
the  day  together  singing,  sewing  for  the  hospital,  and  receiving 
further  instruction  in  the  Bible  and  Christian  living.’’ 

In  Shantung  Province 

Conditions  differ  materially  in  the  several  station  areas  of  Shan¬ 
tung.  Chefoo  suffered  relatively  little  during  the  actual  hostilities 
in  that  area.  Tengchow  was  the  scene  of  bombings  and  sporadic 
fighting  during  which  the  city  changed  hands  several  times.  Tsinan 
was  untouched  by  war  operations  but  the  countryside  is  now  being 
devastated  by  irregular  warfare.  Itineration  is  impracticable.  Simi¬ 
lar  conditions  obtain  at  Weihsien.  At  Tenghsien  the  market  towns 
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are  so  frequently  bombed  during  "mopping  up”  operations  that  the 
Christians  prefer  to  meet  in  their  homes  in  the  country.  Tsining 
has  experienced  a  succession  of  disasters— earthquake,  flood,  and 
war— each  holocaust  taking  a  heavy  toll  of  life.  Ichow  (Lini)  and 
Yihsien  were  the  scene  of  heavy  fighting  and,  though  the  Mission 
compounds  escaped  damage,  the  communities  were  practically 
destroyed  and  refugees  filled  the  Mission  buildings  for  many 
weeks.  Tsingtao,  except  for  the  Japanese  industrial  interests,  suf¬ 
fered  little  in  the  change  of  control. 

Chefoo  country  churches  benefited  by  the  fact  that  many  well- 
to-do  Christians  normally  residing  in  the  city  have  returned  to 
their  rural  homes.  Church  financing  has  been  easier  and  volunteer 
service  has  increased.  Weihsien  Station,  quoting  the  line,  "God’s 
sitting  still  is  not  idleness,”  believes  a  day  of  greater  things  is 
beginning  under  God’s  leading.  Six  hundred  and  sixty  new  mem¬ 
bers  were  baptized  the  past  year.  Sales  of  Bibles  have  been  unusu¬ 
ally  large  and  stocks  are  hard  to  keep  on  hand.  Church  leaders 
have  assumed  direction  of  the  refugee  work,  thus  releasing  the 
missionaries  for  other  tasks.  Tsining  Station  is  sobered  by  the 
realization  that  the  "unevangelized  have  not  only  been  brought 
to  our  gates  by  the  war,  but  are  actually  within  our  gates,”  and 
the  redemptive  love  of  God  must  be  made  known  to  them  in 
word  and  deed. 

Educational  work  in  Shantung  has,  of  course,  not  been  resumed 
on  a  pre-war  scale.  The  Yih  Wen  School,  Chefoo,  carried  on  its 
program  by  means  of  special  classes  for  a  time  and  has  now  opened 
upon  the  regular  basis  with  100  students.  Bible  is  part  of  the 
curriculum  and  religious  activities  are  effectively  organized.  The 
School  for  the  Deaf  was  suspended  for  a  time  for  fear  of  bombing 
raids.  The  scattered  children  are  now  back  under  their  school  roof. 
The  Cheeloo  Middle  School  at  Tsinan  and  the  schools  at  Tsingtao 
have  not  yet  reopened,  Weihsien  is  using  its  school  plant  for  a 
special  type  of  Bible  School  and  the  initial  success  of  the  enterprise 
suggests  that  it  will  be  a  permanent  part  of  the  station  program 
for  training  church  leaders.  Kenarden  School  for  Girls  at  Tsining, 
after  a  brief  suspension,  has  resumed  its  classes. 
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CheelcK)  University  has  transferred  part  of  its  classroom  work  to 
the  campus  of  West  China  University,  at  Chengtu,  Szechwan,  in 
the  western  mountains.  Its  President  is  there  with  the  students  who 
migrated  to  Chengtu.  Several  Presbyterian  missionaries  are  engaged 
in  special  activities  upon  the  former  campus  at  Tsinan  and  some 
others  have  been  temporarily  lent  to  other  Missions.  The  schools 
at  Tenghsien,  including  the  North  China  Theological  Seminary, 
are  carrying  on. 

War  and  Hospitals 

In  spite  of  many  hindrances  the  medical  branch  of  the  Shantung 
Mission  has  rendered  a  notable  service  to  sufferers  in  body  and 
spirit.  Due  to  the  loss  of  well  paying  patronage,  the  large  increase 
in  charity  cases,  and  the  high  costs  of  drugs  and  supplies,  all  of 
the  hospitals  have  faced  a  trying  financial  problem.  Temple  Hill 
Hospital,  Chefoo,  launched  a  financial  drive  among  its  friends 
and  raised  enough  to  ease  the  burden  temporarily.  This  hospital 
had  the  heaviest  season  on  record  during  the  past  summer.  The 
staff  has  been  cheered  by  the  appointment  of  a  highly  qualified 
man  to  fill  an  important  vacancy.  The  Ichow  Hospital  has  found 
its  major  task  among  the  refugee  population  of  the  compound, 
and  its  resources  have  been  heavily  taxed.  One  missionary  writes: 
"When  desperate  for  cloth  we  have  used  old  sheets,  curtains,  and 
garments.”  Referring  to  the  serious  financial  problem  she  says: 
"Surely  we  haven’t  been  kept  through  to  the  present  to  be  forced 
by  finances  to  close  the  doors  now?”  After  months  of  living  under 
the  perils  of  air  raids,  the  horror  of  the  city’s  shelling,  burning, 
and  looting,  comes  the  superimposed  burden  of  worry  over  finances. 

Fortunately  several  hospitals  have  received  grants  from  relief 
committees  in  Shanghai  representing  American  givers  and  have 
thus  been  enabled  to  carry  on.  The  Cheeloo  University  Hospital  is 
continuing  its  service  in  the  capital  of  the  province  by  dint  of  the 
strictest  economy  and  some  help  from  relief  agencies.  The  Medical 
School  of  the  University  of  Cheeloo  transferred  its  work  in  West 
China.  'The  Tsining  Hospital  Nursing  School  was  transferred  in 
toto  to  Changteh,  Hunan,  when  Shantung  became  a  battlefield. 
The  hospital  work  has  gone  on  in  spite  of  attack  and  counter¬ 
attack  upon  the  city. 
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The  Mission  s  personnel  has  been  more  mobile  than  in  normal 
times  and  several  understaffed  stations  have  been  helped  at  critical 
junctures  by  the  dispatching  of  relief  from  stations  better  manned. 
Aside  from  the  immediate  value  of  such  transfers  is  the  advantage 
to  the  Mission  of  having  its  members  become  familiar  with  the 
plans  and  activities  of  several  of  its  stations  and  developing  a 
more  inclusive  view  of  the  Mission’s  work. 

After  Disaster 

The  East  China  Mission  area  has  not  been  so  much  in  the 
world’s  eye  as  when  great  armies  were  locked  in  a  death  struggle 
at  Shanghai  and  an  ever-increasing  stream  of  uprooted  humanity 
was  pouring  into  this  city  of  refuge.  Though  the  world  may  have 
largely  forgotten  the  battle  of  Shanghai,  the  refugees  are  still  an 
element  of  the  community’s  life.  While  the  total  number  is  gradu¬ 
ally  falling  the  problem  is  by  no  means  solved  with  70,000  destitute 
people  still  in  the  improvised  camps.  'There  is  danger  of  having 
a  permanent  dregs-like  fraction  of  these  unfortunates  left  upon 
the  community’s  hands.  A  quite  different  concern  is  that  in  the 
process  of  rehabilitation  they  will  be  forced  into  the  acceptance 
of  conditions  of  labor  that  will  result  in  merciless  exploitation  and 
will  create  an  even  more  pitiable  type  of  sweated  labor  than 
existed  before  the  war  in  China’s  foremost  industrial  city.  Already 
refugees  are  gratefully  taking  jobs  in  lace  and  embroidery  industries 
that  bring  them  a  pittance  of  four  cents  U.  S.  per  day.  For  many 
the  future  is  dark  indeed. 

"The  Presbyterian  Mission  meets  this  problem  in  Shanghai  prin¬ 
cipally  at  the  Nantao  Christian  Institute  in  the  devastated  native 
city.  'The  buildings  of  the  Institute  survived  the  burning  of  the 
city  in  a  miraculous  manner.  The  fires  burned  up  to  its  very  walls 
and  blistered  the  glass  of  its  windows  and  then  subsided.  As  soon 
as  possible  members  of  the  station  secured  access  to  the  plant  and 
from  the  vision  of  these  workers  there  was  born  a  plan  for  helping 
the  needy.  Under  the  name  of  "Goodwill  Industries”  a  project 
was  started  for  assisting  refugees  to  gain  a  new  foothold  by  setting 
them  to  work  reconditioning  materials  collected  from  donors, 
foreign  and  Chinese,  in  the  city  and  selling  the  products  at  low 
prices  to  other  needy  folks.  "The  process  of  getting  refugees  back 
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upon  a  self-supporting  basis  has  continued  for  a  year.  Gradually 
some  of  the  former  activities  of  the  Institute  are  being  resumed 
but  progress  is  slow  because  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  native 
city’s  population  has  returned. 

Unused,  Misused  Churches 

The  Shanghai  churches  of  Presbyterian  origin  are  temporarily 
centering  their  life  in  their  borrowed  quarters  in  the  foreign  settle¬ 
ments.  The  South  Gate  Church  has  not  been  able  to  resume  worship 
in  its  own  property,  although  this  plant  stands  intact  in  Nantao 
city.  The  Fitch  Memorial  Church  in  another  part  of  the  Japanese- 
controlled  areas  is  serving  as  soldiers’  barracks  and  is  steadily 
deteriorating.  The  Chapei  congregation  has  again  sustained  the 
total  loss  of  its  plant  which  was  rebuilt  after  its  destruction  in  the 
1932  Shanghai  war.  The  three  churches  are  now  planning  to  raise 
funds  to  build  a  church  within  the  foreign  settlement  which  shall, 
in  ordinary  times,  serve  as  an  institutional  church,  and  also  be  avail¬ 
able  as  a  temporary  home  for  any  congregation  of  the  Presbytery 
in  time  of  need.  A  sister  denomination  with  a  large  institutional 
plant  in  Shanghai  has  shown  how  valuable  such  a  center  can  be 
both  in  normal  and  abnormal  times. 

Shanghai  Schools 

For  a  second  year  the  middle  schools  of  Shanghai  Station  are 
using  rented  quarters  within  the  foreign  settlements  while  their 
own  spacious  and  lovely  buildings  stand  empty  in  the  native  city 
in  the  midst  of  desolate  ruins.  Mary  Farnham  has  over  seven 
hundred  students  pursuing  their  studies  in  cramped  quarters  but 
in  fine  spirits.  No  one  complains  of  makeshift  arrangements. 
Chapel  services  are  held  in  the  hallway  and  upon  the  steps  of  the 
old  mansion  that  serves  as  a  school  building.  'The  girls  must  stand 
during  services  and  for  this  reason  visiting  leaders  of  the  chapel 
service  are  advised  to  lean  toward  mercy  in  the  length  of  their 
discourses !  The  spirit  of  the  school  is  summed  up  in  the  Principal’s 
words:  "We  have  discovered  that  in  our  work  it  is  we  ourselves, 
our  spiritual  attitude,  our  conviction,  and  faith  in  and  love  for 
our  work  that  count  for  far  more  than  all  buildings  and  equipment 
put  together.”  Lowrie  Institute,  the  boys’  middle  school,  is  also 
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on  an  emergency  basis,  having  the  use  of  its  present  quarters  only 
in  the  afternoons.  Among  its  five  hundred  students  a  fine  religious 
work  program  is  under  way.  Also  the  students  have  a  service  project 
consisting  of  conducting  special  classes  for  refugee  children. 

In  Ningpo 

While  Ningpo  has  not  been  invaded  its  citizens  have  been  kept 
uneasy  by  intermittent  bombing  raids  by  air  and  periodic  shelling 
of  its  forts  and  defenses  by  naval  vessels.  A  large  part  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  has  withdrawn  to  country  places.  The  military  authorities, 
as  a  precautionary  measure,  have  destroyed  the  railroad  and  motor 
roads  so  that  travel  is  now  possible  only  by  ancient  methods. 
During  the  years  just  before  the  war,  the  Ningpo  churches  showed 
a  steady  growth.  Seven  churches  enlarged  their  plants  to  accom¬ 
modate  larger  congregations  and  provide  for  Sunday  schools. 
Twenty  Sunday  schools  had  recently  been  organized  or  reorgan¬ 
ized  upon  better  principle.  A  teachers’  training  school  of  sixty 
was  proof  of  the  serious  interest  of  the  churches  in  the  religious 
education  of  the  young.  One  church  had  an  inquirers’  group  of  580. 

Since  the  war  began,  worship  services  are  often  held  early  in  the 
morning  to  avoid  the  air  raid  peril.  In  the  city  of  Ningpo  the 
compound  has  become  a  place  of  refuge  during  raids.  Let  one  of 
the  missionaries  describe  "air  raid  evangelism”:  "When  the  siren 
shrieks  its  warning  of  the  approach  of  planes,  over  300  people 
from  near-by  places  come  into  our  compound  for  shelter.  All  kinds 
and  conditions  of  people  come,  old  and  decrepit,  expectant  mothers, 
worried  parents  and  always  many,  many  children.  Their  faces 
blanch  with  fear  during  the  raids.  When  the  all-clear’  signal 
sounds,  fear  drops  from  faces,  relief  and  relaxation  take  its  place, 
children  tumble  on  the  lawn,  adults  admire  the  flowers  and  all 
move  toward  the  gate.  This  is  a  good  time  for  a  word  here  and 
there.  We  are  all  so  desperately  in  need  of  comfort  that  a  bit  of 
friendliness  goes  a  long  way  and  a  word  for  one’s  Master  does 
not  fall  on  deaf  ears.” 

The  Riverbend  Boys’  School  and  the  Riverside  Girls’  Academy 
have  been  forced  to  move  to  safer  places  in  the  country  but  have 
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not  suspended  their  classes.  The  girls’  school  is  now  occupying 
an  old  temple.  Teachers’  salaries  have  been  reduced  60  per  cent, 
and  lack  of  space  and  equipment  are  great  handicaps.  Nevertheless, 
the  faculty  and  students  are  determined  to  achieve  their  objective 
of  mind  and  character  training  against  all  odds. 

Reoccupation 

At  Hangchow  and  Soochow  the  missionaries  are  chiefly  occupied 
in  caring  for  those  rendered  homeless  and  helpless  by  the  war  and 
in  gathering  together  again  the  scattered  Christians  into  congrega¬ 
tions.  The  Soochow  Station  buildings  are  not  yet  fully  available 
for  Christian  work  because  of  the  objections  of  the  military  gar¬ 
rison.  Since  the  small  hospital  at  Soochow  was  burned  during  the 
hostilities,  little  medical  work  is  being  done.  The  Vincent  Miller 
Academy  has  not  reopened.  Its  students  and  faculty  are  continu¬ 
ing  to  be  a  part  of  the  Christian  Co-operative  Middle  School  in 
Shanghai,  a  union  of  twelve  schools  with  650  shidents  and  65 
teachers.  The  buildings  of  the  Hangchow  Christian  College  are 
practically  on  the  frontier  between  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  forces 
and  often  under  rifle  fire,  consequently  the  plant  stands  idle. 
The  College  with  its  five  hundred  students  is  continuing  as  part 
of  the  Joint  Christian  University  of  Shanghai. 

After  the  Fall  of  Nanking 

When  last  year’s  report  was  made,  the  stations  of  the  Kiangan 
Mission  were  isolated  from  each  other  and  from  the  rest  of  China. 
In  no  area  had  the  war  assumed  more  tragic  and  ugly  aspects.  The 
aftermath  of  Nanking’s  fall  is  now  a  well-known  story  albeit  of 
such  a  shocking  character  that  many  persons  suspect  that  the 
propagandist  has  added  an  element  of  fiction  from  his  distorted 
imagination.  The  terrible  reality  of  those  reports,  however,  none 
knows  better  than  certain  members  of  the  Kiangan  Mission.  But 
it  is  not  of  the  war  itself  but  rather,  as  the  writer  of  the  Kiangan 
Annual  Report  says,  "what  the  missionaries  have  been  able  to  do 
in  the  midst  of  war,  in  spite  of  war,  and  sometimes  because  of 
war’’  that  engages  the  interest  of  the  friends  of  Missions  in  China. 
One  Presbyterian  missionary  remained  in  Nanking  throughout  the 
year.  His  work  and  that  of  his  Chinese  associates  of  the  Mission 
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was  in  the  refugee  camps  of  the  International  Safety  Zone  where 
protection  of  life,  provision  of  food  and  medical  aid  became  the 
chief  concern  of  the  foreign  friends  of  the  people  of  Nanking.  By 
summer  other  missionaries  had  returned  to  the  former  capital  city 
and  more  extensive  Christian  work  was  begun.  With  the  aid  of 
the  Chinese  Church  leaders  who  remained  in  the  city  the  scattered 
congregations  were  reassembled.  In  the  fall  some  school  work  was 
resumed,  but  not  on  the  previous  scale.  The  Severance  Hall  Bible 
School  resumed  with  a  large  enrollment.  Three  primary  schools 
were  started.  The  Mission  follows  the  fortunes  of  the  University 
of  Nanking  and  Ginling  College  with  its  interest.  These  institu¬ 
tions  are  continuing  their  academic  work  at  Chengtu  until  the 
future  becomes  clearer.  The  Nanking  buildings  of  the  University 
are  being  used  for  a  short  term  agricultural  course  and  for  mass 
education.  On  Ginling’s  beautiful  campus  poor  women  have  been 
given  a  chance  for  education  in  its  Bible,  industrial,  and  homecraft 
courses.  The  University  has  50  per  cent  of  its  normal  enrollment 
and  almost  100  per  cent  in  its  Training  School  for  Rural  Leaders. 
The  University  Hospital  still  operates  as  a  refugee  hospital  with  its 
wards  filled  to  overflowing.  For  a  hospital  dependent  in  large 
measure  on  fees  for  its  support,  prevailing  conditions  present  a 
serious  financial  problem.  The  staff  of  this  hospital  performed  a 
heroic  service  in  the  days  following  the  fall  of  Nanking  when  it 
was  the  only  place  of  healing  able  to  function.  The  Nanking 
Theological  Seminary  is  carrying  its  class  work  in  Shanghi  and, 
in  addition,  co-operating  with  a  rural  project  in  West  China. 

Up  the  Valley 

As  people  fled  from  Nanking  they  went  toward  Hwaiyuan  and 
Showchow  (Showhsien),  and  soon  the  Mission  stations  in  these 
cities  had  many  refugee  Christians  in  their  midst.  Later  over  6,000 
refugees  from  the  surrounding  country  and  the  city  of  Hwaiyuan 
were  to  be  cared  for  in  the  station  compound.  Hwaiyuan  city,  un¬ 
like  the  rural  districts,  had  been  relatively  unresponsive  to  Christian 
teaching  in  the  past  but  now  its  people  receive  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel  gladly  and  hundreds  are  inquirers.  At  a  recent  communion 
eighty  were  accepted,  after  careful  examination,  for  church  mem- 
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bership.  While  frequent  air  raids  prevented  evangelistic  work  in 
Nanhsuchow  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  year,  there  was  marked 
progress  in  the  country  field  and  several  new  groups  of  Christians 
have  begun  their  church  fellowship.  At  Showchow  (Showhsien) 
because  of  flood  and  war,  the  lone  missionary  was  kept  busy  mar¬ 
shaling  the  limited  resources  to  meet  each  new  emergency. 

After  the  fall  of  Hwaiyuan  and  Nanhsuchow  the  regular  activi¬ 
ties  gave  way  to  work  for  the  thousands  of  refugees  that  sought 
safety  in  the  compounds.  Fortunately  among  these  were  Christian 
men  and  women  trained  and  experienced  to  bring  the  Good  News 
to  their  fellow  sufferers.  The  refugees  saw  in  their  Christian  fellow 
refugees  and  in  the  missionaries  a  "serenity  of  spirit,  fearlessness, 
helpfulness,  hope,  love  in  action,  which  left  no  doubt  that  Chris¬ 
tians  had  a  peace  which  the  world  could  not  give  and  a  joy  which 
no  man  could  take  away.” 

The  hospitals  in  all  the  Kiangan  stations  were  able  to  continue 
their  service  in  spite  of  air  raids,  invasion,  flood  and  loss  of  staff. 
The  outstanding  event  in  Hwaiyuan  was  the  uniting  of  the  men’s 
and  women’s  hospitals  into  one  institution  under  one  superinten¬ 
dent.  The  Chinese  doctor  at  Showchow  proved  a  tower  of  moral 
and  professional  strength  during  the  year  and  a  dependable  leader 
in  the  general  community  during  times  of  crisis.  The  missionary 
nurse  at  Nanhsuchow  held  the  hospital  staff  together  and  made  the 
institution  of  indispensable  worth  to  the  city  when  air  raids  left 
large  numbers  of  victims  in  its  streets. 

Saving  the  Wheat 

For  many  years  the  Nanhsuchov/  Station  has  co-operated  with 
the  University  of  Nanking  in  wheat  improvement  experiments,  and 
seed  yielding  a  26  per  cent  increase  over  other  varieties  has  been 
developed.  A  large  quantity  of  this  valuable  seed  was  ready  for  har¬ 
vesting  when  the  fighting  began  at  Nanhsuchow.  Thus  a  new 
anxiety  lay  heavy  upon  the  two  missionaries  at  the  station.  'They 
could  not  lightly  permit  this  wheat,  representing  years  of  successful 
experimentation  and  future  blessing  to  the  whole  region,  to  be 
destroyed.  When  the  wheat  was  dead  ripe  they  finally  got  permis¬ 
sion  to  reap  it  and  under  the  protection  of  both  the  American  and 
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the  Japanese  flags  the  harvesters,  with  the  missionary  as  an  escort, 
brought  in  from  the  fields  the  precious  grain. 

The  War  Goes  On 

For  the  past  few  months  or  since  the  fall  of  Hankow  and 
Canton,  the  Hunan  Mission  has  been  kept  in  a  state  of  great  uncer¬ 
tainty.  Hunan  appeared  to  be  due  to  witness  heavy  fighting  but 
the  Chinese  resistance  stiffened  and  the  province  is  still  in  Chinese 
hands.  The  armies  are  poised  against  each  other  on  the  borders  of 
the  province  and  air  raids  over  the  cities  of  Hunan  are  frequent. 
Recently  the  Mission  property  at  Hengyang  and  at  Changteh  suf¬ 
fered  minor  damage  from  bombings.  The  Mission  has  the  un¬ 
pleasant  prospect  of  carrying  on  its  work  under  conditions  of  great 
tension  until  a  fundamental  change  occurs  in  the  military  situation. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  refugees  have  streamed  into  this  prov¬ 
ince  since  the  commencement  of  the  war  either  to  tarry  indefinitely 
or  go  on  farther  west.  Two  thousand  children  passed  through 
Changteh  recently,  most  of  them  being  part  orphans  whose  re¬ 
maining  parent  had  given  them  up  to  the  Government  for  support 
and  education  while  the  parent  remained  to  try  to  hold  on  to  his 
land  and  home  in  case  of  invasion.  Cities  in  Hunan  doubled  and 
trebled  in  population.  Unoccupied  Mission  buildings  were  filled 
with  refugee  Christians  and  others  from  the  eastern  and  northern 
provinces.  When  schools  were  closed  refugees  filled  them.  The 
main  building  of  the  Fuhsiang  School  in  Changsha  became  a 
maternity  hospital  for  the  Red  Cross.  Christian  leaders  among  the 
refugees  threw  themselves  into  the  tasks  of  the  Mission  and  have 
supplemented  the  staffs  of  hospitals  and  churches.  In  some  cases 
Christian  institutions  in  their  entirety  moved  through  the  prov¬ 
inces.  These  refugees  came  from  many  provinces.  Strange  dialects 
filled  the  air.  Titanic  changes  are  taking  place  as  China’s  millions 
are  thus  uprooted  and  intermingled.  Never  before  have  the  Chris¬ 
tian  forces  had  a  comparable  opportunity  for  ministering  to  the 
lives  of  multitudes  and  influencing  their  future  ways. 

When  the  invasion  of  the  province  seemed  imminent  terror  took 
hold  of  the  refugees  who  had  already  suffered  so  much  and  they 
moved  farther  inland.  'The  people  of  Hunan  also  began  to  go.  The 
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population  of  entire  cities  moved  into  the  countryside.  Schools 
closed,  hospitals  of  the  Mission  lost  their  staffs,  and  churches  found 
few  left  to  hold  services  of  worship.  This  wholesale  evacuation, 
says  the  Hunan  Missions  report,  “was  one  of  the  most  heart-rend¬ 
ing  experiences  that  the  Mission  has  faced  in  its  whole  history.” 

In  a  time  of  unprecedented  need  and  opportunity  the  Hunan 
Mission  has  had  only  a  dozen  workers.  For  months,  three  of  its 
five  stations  were  each  maintained  by  a  lone  woman.  Fortunately 
among  the  refugees  there  were  men  and  women  of  the  highest 
qualifications  who  enabled  the  Mission  to  cope  with  the  emergency 
situation  more  adequately.  Refugees  have  thus  been  both  those 
ministering  and  those  ministered  unto.  Such  reciprocity  has  blessed 
both  those  who  give  and  those  who  receive.  Among  non-Christian 
refugees  are  many  who  have  decided  to  seek  baptism  and  many 
others  whose  interest  in  the  Christian  religion  has  become  strong 
and  sympathetic. 

The  early  part  of  the  year  was  eventful  in  the  religious  life  of 
the  Mission  schools.  A  missionary  student  evangelist  found  two 
hundred  students  ready  to  become  followers  of  Christ  when  he 
led  special  services  in  the  schools.  These  schools  have  now  had  to 
move  to  safer  places  but  their  work  of  training  the  minds  and 
spirits  of  their  students  goes  on.  Fuhsiang  Girls’  School  and  Yali 
Boys'  Middle  School  of  Changsha,  and  Kwangteh  Boys’  School  of 
Hengyang  have  removed  into  the  country.  At  the  request  of  the 
Government  these  schools  took  in  the  largest  enrollments  possible 
to  accommodate  students  whose  schools  had  ceased  their  instruc¬ 
tion.  The  students  at  first  slept  upon  the  floors  in  their  improvised 
quarters,  but  health  has  been  excellent  and  the  spirit  of  teachers 
and  students  cheerful  and  determined. 

Overcrowded  Hospitals 

The  four  hospitals  of  the  Mission  have  been  kept  running  against 
many  odds.  The  refugees  have  included  many  who  being  "hospital- 
minded”  have  come  to  the  hospital  for  healing  and  caused  the 
hospitals  to  have  very  heavy  work.  Patients  have  had  to  be  sent 
away  for  lack  of  room.  At  Changteh  the  hospital  bed  capacity  is 
fifty-two  but  one  hundred  patients  were  cared  for  in  beds  set  up 
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in  every  nook  and  corner.  The  chapel  and  dispensary  were  made 
into  wards.  The  Hengyang  Hospital,  recently  rebuilt  and  enlarged, 
was  soon  overcrowded.  Siangtan  and  Chenhsien  (Chenchow)  Hos¬ 
pitals  have  also  had  heavy  demands  for  service  made  upon  them. 
A  motor  car  recently  purchased  has  been  invaluable  for  getting 
medical  supplies  when  other  routes  were  closed  by  the  war.  The 
necessity  of  evacuating  convalescing  patients  during  air  raids  has 
been  a  nightmare  experience  to  overworked  staffs.  Little  by  little 
the  population  is  now  drifting  back.  The  demoralization  of  staffs 
when  invasion  threatened  was  a  trying  ordeal.  The  Hengyang  and 
Changteh  Hospitals  were  left  with  a  mere  fraction  of  their  staffs 
when  the  panic  was  at  its  worst.  The  missionaries  and  the  nationals 
who  stayed  on  with  them  bore  intolerably  heavy  burdens  for  a 
time  but  not  one  of  the  hospitals  closed  its  doors  for  a  single  day. 

The  Far  South 

Since  the  summer  of  1937  air  raids  have  brought  the  war  close 
to  South  China.  These  raids  had  a  double  objective:  to  destroy  the 
morale  of  the  people  and  to  cut  off  the  importation  of  munitions  by 
the  railroad  from  Hongkong.  Neither  objective  was  achieved. 
Commercial  and  social  life  went  on  in  spite  of  the  raids  and  the 
railroad  continued  its  usefulness.  However,  the  frequent  bombings 
made  school  work  difficult  and  consequently  most  of  the  Mission 
schools  moved  to  Hongkong  and  Macao.  A  few  schools  remained 
until  conditions  became  wholly  insecure.  The  people  of  South 
China  had  begun  to  feel  safe  from  an  actual  invasion  when,  sud¬ 
denly,  in  October,  1938,  an  attacking  force  landed  upon  an  un¬ 
protected  part  of  the  irregular  coast  and  in  ten  days  Canton  had 
fallen.  The  great  city  was  in  a  few  days  reduced  from  a  million  to 
a  few  thousand  people.  When  the  Chinese  forces  withdrew  they 
wrecked  bridges  and  buildings  and  blew  up  ammunition  dumps. 
Fires  raged  for  many  days.  Ten  thousand  refugees  came  to  the 
Mission  compounds.  At  Hackett  Medical  Center,  Canton,  the 
Mission’s  medical  staff  was  joined  by  other  available  missionary 
doctors  and  all  united  to  serve  the  sick  and  wounded  in  the  new 
spacious  and  beautiful  hospital  building  that  was  opened  a  year 
ago.  Following  the  occupation  of  the  city  this  hospital  was  the 
only  place  where  surgical  attention  could  be  given  to  the  numerous 
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casualties  of  fires,  bombings  and  shootings.  Hackett  doctors  and 
nurses  also  took  up  the  medical  care  of  refugees  in  the  several 
station  compounds,  treating  up  to  850  daily. 

Reports  from  South  China  show  strikingly  with  what  determina¬ 
tion  the  Christian  forces  carried  on  their  regular  work  in  spite  of 
war  conditions.  The  missionaries  and  Chinese  church  workers  con¬ 
ducted  conferences,  made  Communion  rounds,  and  attended  to 
supervisory  responsibilities  with  steady  purposefulness.  More  than 
once  the  boats  and  busses  in  which  they  traveled  were  bombed  and 
machine-gunned  from  the  air.  The  Synod  held  its  annual  meeting 
and  made  plans  for  its  work.  The  Church  of  Christ  took  a  large 
share  in  the  relief  work  that  preceded  the  fall  of  Canton  when 
thousands  of  refugees  from  the  north  came  for  shelter.  The  local 
government  gave  funds  for  this  work  and  entrusted  the  adminis¬ 
tration  to  the  Christian  bodies.  Orphans  were  cared  for,  medical 
care  v/as  provided,  and  arrangements  made  to  colonize  refugees. 
Doctors  and  nurses  were  recruited  for  serving  wounded  soldiers 
and  evangelistic  workers  were  sent  among  them. 

The  Synod  and  Mission  did  not  abate  their  efforts  to  maintain 
the  regular  program  of  the  Church  in  the  populous  districts  of  the 
province.  A  new  type  of  rural  program  has  been  begun  in  one 
station  area  where  co-operative  enterprises  are  proving  successful, 
on  the  principle  of  "putting  the  Christian  spirit  into  the  things  of 
everyday  life  and  work,”  and  thus  not  only  building  up  the  church’s 
self-support  but  also  building  up  the  whole  community  on  a 
Christian  basis.  In  Canton  city  heroic  service  has  been  rendered  by 
Chinese  pastors.  Of  one  a  missonary  says:  "In  his  parish  there  are 
hundreds  of  destroyed  homes.  His  church  is  badly  damaged.  The 
district  has  been  bombed  repeatedly.  During  an  alarm  almost  all 
the  people  get  out  and  after  a  raid  they  filter  back  slowly.  When 
the  air  is  quiet  again  this  pastor  wends  his  way  among  the  ruins 
looking  up  the  members  of  his  flock,  bringing  them  comfort  and 
the  love  of  Christ.” 

Moving  Schools 

South  China  schools  had  already  left  Canton  before  the  city’s 
fall,  or  have  temporarily  suspended  their  work.  Union  Normal 
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School  had  already  moved  to  Macao.  True  Light  Middle  School  is 
"keeping  its  light  shining”  in  Hongkong  with  a  student  body  of 
330.  Its  students  have  kept  up  many  of  their  old  traditions,  have 
raised  relief  funds,  prepared  bandages  and  garments  and  supported 
a  primary  school  upon  its  old  campus  in  Cantan.  Pui  Ying  Boys’ 
School,  with  over  1,000  students  in  the  middle  school  department 
and  four  primary  school  branches,  has  occupied  rented  quarters  in 
Hongkong  and  Macao.  When  the  invasion  began  the  157  blind 
children  of  Ming  Sum  School  were  placed  upon  three  large  covered 
boats  on  the  Canton  River  with  the  assistance  of  the  American 
Navy  personnel.  Classes  were  resumed  by  the  children  in  their 
floating  school  and  thus  Aling  Sum  became  temporarily  the  only 
school  in  a  city  of  a  million  people.  'The  girls,  skilful  in  knitting, 
prepared  garments  for  refugees.  At  Christmas  time  they  hoped  to 
return  to  their  school  home  but  the  missionaries  said  this  was 
impossible  since  the  buildings  were  filled  with  refugees.  Further¬ 
more,  the  missionaries  broke  the  sad  news  that  there  would  be  no 
presents  at  Christmas.  Whereupon  the  girls  replied:  "Well,  we 
can  sing!”  And  sing  they  did.  Christmas  carols  were  practiced  and 
on  Christmas  morning  they  sang  their  carols  from  their  boats.  Out 
over  Canton’s  river  poured  the  sweet  strains  of  "Holy  Night”  and 
other  songs.  One  who  heard  wrote:  "The  brush  of  angels’  wings 
was  very  near  on  Christmas  Eve  when  in  the  stillness  of  the  mid¬ 
night  hour  the  voices  of  the  children  of  Ming  Sum  joined  tlie 
Heavenly  Hosts  in  their  songs  of  praise.”  American  and  British 
sailors  on  their  gunboats  heard  and  crawled  from  their  berths  and 
went  on  deck  to  listen.  Later  they  raised  their  voices  in  answering 
carols.  Throughout  Christmas  day  the  choir  of  blind  girls  sang  in 
the  refugee  camps  and  hospital  wards.  They  declared  they  were 
glad  that  they  could  give  where  formerly  they  had  usually  re¬ 
ceived.  Possibly  it  was  partly  the  ministry  of  these  little  servants 
of  the  King  that  led  three  British  and  American  sailors  from  those 
gunboats  anchored  near-by  to  "give  their  hearts  to  Him  who 
remains  constant  above  the  upheavals  of  man’s  struggles.” 

Refugees 

Refugees  have  filled  the  buildings  of  True  Light  Middle  School, 
Pui  Ying  Middle  School,  Ming  Sum,  and  Union  Theological 
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College,  as  well  as  of  Lingnan  University  in  another  part  of  the 
city.  During  the  past  three  months  these  needy  ones  have  been  the 
missionaries’  chief  responsibility.  Christian  teaching  accompanies 
physical  care.  Hundreds  of  children  are  under  instruction  in  more 
formal  classes  while  the  adults  have  the  gospel  made  real  to  them 
in  word,  picture,  and  story,  and  most  clearly  of  all  in  the  loving 
service  of  missionaries  and  Chinese  Christian  workers.  In  refugee 
camps  in  a  score  of  the  compounds  of  the  Presbyterian  Missions  in 
China  inquirers  have  echoed  sentiments  like  this;  "I  saw  that  the 
faces  of  the  Christians  were  absolutely  different  from  all  others. 
They  were  the  only  ones  who  had  any  joy,  or  hope,  or  peace.  So  I 
felt  I  must  investigate.  During  those  days  of  war  and  bloodshed, 
inside  the  Mission  compound  it  was  just  like  heaven,  outside  it  was 
hell.  It  was  then  that  I  knew  the  gospel  was  true.” 

Cholera  epidemics  occurred  in  many  places  to  add  to  the  tribula¬ 
tions  of  the  people  in  South  China.  The  hospitals  in  Linchow  and 
Yeungkong  received  many  stricken  with  the  deadly  disease.  Some¬ 
times  other  hospitals  and  doctors  refused  to  receive  them.  A  mis¬ 
sionary  writes  that  "the  Chinese  Christian  doctors  and  nurses  who 
stayed  by  their  hospitals  have  not  only  made  medical  history  but  are 
helping  to  create  an  ethic  that  has  not  yet  become  a  part  of  the  on¬ 
coming  medical  profession.  "This  may  be  modern  in  technique  but 
must  be  made  Christian  in  its  attitude  and  its  social  outlook.  This 
involves  loyalty  and  faithfulness  to  society  in  time  of  extreme 
distress.” 

The  Island  of  Hainan 

Hainan,  the  southernmost  Mission  of  the  Board,  was  until  re¬ 
cently  little  affected  by  the  war.  In  January,  however,  the  island  was 
made  the  object  of  a  naval  attack  and,  since  it  was  weakly  gar¬ 
risoned,  was  soon  taken.  Little  news  has  come  since  this  event  took 
place  but  the  missionaries  have  reported  all  as  safe.  The  Mission 
had  been  rejoicing  in  that  the  life  of  the  Church  was  so  vigorous; 
self-support  was  increasing ;  new  church  buildings  had  been  erected 
in  three  places.  The  pioneer  work  among  the  tribes  people  of  the 
Loi  mountain  country  was  fruitful  in  spite  of  the  persecution  to 
which  Christian  tribesmen  were  subjected  by  their  chieftains.  In 
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the  leper  colony  at  Hoihow  two-thirds  of  the  inmates  had  become 
Christians  and  were  giving  a  fine  illustration  of  co-operation  in 
their  community  affairs. 

The  Hainan  hospitals  have  not  battled  with  cholera  attacks  the 
past  year  and  have  been  freer  to  devote  time  to  public  health  efforts. 
At  Nodoa  the  chief  project  was  the  care  of  the  students  in  the 
schools.  Limited  income  prevented  other  similar  work.  The  strain 
of  balancing  the  regular  hospital  budget  is  described  by  the  doctor 
when  he  writes:  "There  are  always  several  days  of  uncertainty 
each  month  until  we  have  enough  ahead  to  be  sure  we  won’t  hear 
the  wolf  whoofing  at  the  door  for  another  thirty  days  or  so.”  At 
Kachek  the  doctor  accompanied  the  evangelists  on  tours  and  in  one 
place  was  surrounded  most  of  the  time  by  patients  who  wanted 
their  eyes  treated  for  trachoma,  or  who  needed  medicine  for  hook¬ 
worms  or  stomach  ulcer.  On  some  he  practiced  "kitchen  surgery,” 
and  others  he  advised  to  go  to  the  hospital.  Hoihow  Hospital  en¬ 
joyed  a  record  year  in  all  departments  in  spite  of  air  raids  over 
the  port.  Four  branch  centers  were  carried  on  and  more  were  about 
to  be  opened.  Scares  have  resulted  in  the  temporary  evacuations  of 
the  hospital  several  times,  but  the  staff  has  stood  by  loyally.  From 
doctors  to  scrubwomen  they  "have  carried  on  with  calm  courage.” 

The  station  schools  in  Hainan  have  had  large  enrollments  and 
the  spiritual  tone  of  two  of  the  schools  has  responded  to  a  change 
in  principals  that  brought  men  of  strong  Christian  character  to 
positions  of  leadership.  The  Pitkin  Junior  Middle  School  moved 
to  Nodoa  from  Kiungchow  more  than  a  year  ago  to  escape  the  air 
raid  peril.  Its  enrollment  of  174  is  all  that  can  be  accommodated  in 
its  temporary  quarters.  Recently  twenty-four  students  were  bap¬ 
tized.  Over  one-third  of  the  students  are  Christians.  This  school 
will  provide  a  substantial  fraction  of  the  island’s  leadership  in 
years  to  come.  ^ 

The  far  West  of  China  is  not  a  Presbyterian  field,  but  the  appeal 
of  its  large  opportunities  has  been  answered  in  two  ways.  The 
Presbyterian  China  Council  has  assigned  four  missionaries  to  edu¬ 
cational  work,  two  to  student  evangelistic  work,  and  one  to  litera¬ 
ture  distribution  in  the  Yunnan  and  Szechwan  provinces  of  China. 
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It  is  also  co-operating  with  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church 
of  Christ  in  China  in  a  program  for  the  building  up  of  Christian 
congregations  among  the  scattered  members  of  the  Church  in  the 
West  China  area. 

A  survey  of  the  year’s  work  in  China  shows  that  even  under  the 
shadows  of  war  tire  Spirit  of  God  is  bringing  great  things  to  pass 
in  ancient  China.  Not  within  the  memory  of  the  present  generation 
of  missionaries  has  there  been  a  comparable  readiness  of  the  people 
to  hear  and  respond  to  the  gospel  with  a  commitment  of  life  to 
Jesus  Christ.  A  senior  missionary  in  Hainan  speaks  not  only  for 
himself  but  for  the  missionaries  throughout  the  land  when  he 
observes:  'This  is  the  flood  tide  of  Mission  work  in  China.  There 
is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  Christ  in  China  which  taken  at  the  flood 
leads  on  to  victory.  The  ebb  tide  will  later  set  in,  for  time  and 
tide  wait  for  no  man.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  your  missionaries 
insist  upon  remaining  in  China  today  and  taking  adv'antage  of  the 
tide  to  bring  China  to  Christ.” 
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Sent  by  Madame  Chiang,  to  the  Northwest,  those  women  refugees  from 
Hankow  are  spinning  cotton  for  their  country’s  needs. 


As  is  well-kno-wn,  the  main  purpose  of  Japan  in  conquering  China  is 
to  gain  possession  of  her  markets,  resources,  and  ra-w  materials— and  to 
prevent  China  from  becoming  a  modern  industrial  nation  using  these  for 
herself  and  thereby  rising  to  a  position  of  competition  with  Japanese 
industry.  Therefore  Japan’s  first  act  was  to  raze  to  the  ground  all 
Chinese  industry,  and  to  carry  off  all  portable  machinery  and  scrap  iron 
to  Japan  for  use  there.  When  Japan  occupied  the  Shanghai-Wusih  area, 
she  was  able  to  destroy  70%  of  all  China’s  modern  industry,  which  was 
concentrated  in  those  places.  Her  bombing  objectives  have  been  directed 
toward  all  Chinese  factories,  in  order  to  destroy  China’s  productive 
power  in  the  rear — in  the  usual  strategy  of  “total  war’’. 

Now  that  Japan  has  occupied  all  the  major  industrial  cities  of  China _ 

Tientsin,  Shanghai,  Wusih,  Nanking,  Canton  and  Hankow,  together  with 
other  coastal  cities,  the  industrial  machine  which  China  built  up  with 


Spirit .  The  spirit  o 
praise  is  due  to  all  con 
facG  of  many  limitations  and  uncei- 


and  Christian  courtesy  in  the 


FiiJ^TASTIC  COSTS 


The  cost  of  living  is  over  ten  times  \7hat  it  was  three  years  ago.  For  example, 
three  returned  stuaents  \7h0se  names  are  nationally  known  were  invited  out.  One  ex¬ 
cused  himself  to  change  his  shirt.  The  second  remarked  that  he  nad  no  other  shirt 
to  change  to.  A  new  one  of  only  ordinary  quality  made  in  China  costs  ^45*  Moth 
balls  are  sold,  not  by  the  box,  but  by  the  piece,  at  thirty  cents  each. 

It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  economizing,  but  of  the  sheer  necessity  of  get¬ 
ting  enough  money  to  buy  rice  and  vegetables  in  order  to  continue  to  eat.  It  has 
been  terrific  for  teachers  and  others  on  salary.  Most  have  exhausted  their  re¬ 
serves.  Many  have  gotten  seriously  into  debt.  There  is  no  choice  in  the  matter. 

The  universities  must  meet  these  basic  needs,  or  close  up.  Hence  the  inclusion  in 
the  various  budgets  of  sudsidies  for  staff,  totalling  iri  Chinese  currency  S;,>l,3195e)00. 

A  visitor  to  the  campus  would  not  at  first  become  awc^re  of  the  situation.  Out¬ 
wardly,  much  goes  on  as  usual.  He  would  only  gradually  find  out  that  two  instructox’S 
had  fainted  in  the  classroom,  and  that  an  increasing  number  of  families  wore  being 
divided,  as  \/ivGS  and  children  were  being  sent  to  rulatives  or  to  places  whei’e  the 
\.ives  could  get  \7ork.  He  probably  v/ould  not  learn  hov?  many  professors  are  sci*ubbing 
floors  and  doing  other  coolie  work  in  their  homes.  Many  who  are  a  bit  more  favorably 
situated  vrould  tell  him  they  were  getting  on  all  right.  The  others  vrouid  say  nothing 
Indeed  it  is  this  ;;ill  to  endure  hardship  wdth  cheerfulness  that  has  enabled  these 
universities  to  hold  together  thus  far.  But  there  are  liiaits  to  enciurance. 


Confidential 


riomorandum  on  tho  Japanoso  Invasion  of  China 
from  the  Standpoint  of  American  Concern. 


Japan  has  for  several  decades  been  preparing  for  r:hat  she  de¬ 
scribes  as  her  "Continental  Policy"  of  imperialistic  conquest  and  economic 
ex  “jloitation,  rationalized  as  a  sacred  mission  to  free  the  peoples  of  East¬ 
ern  Asia  from  bondage  to  their  own  oppressive  rulers  and  from  Y/estern  en¬ 
croachments.  Ydiat  it  has  actually  meant  for  them  can  be  ascertained  from 
the  Y.Tetched  plight  of  the  natives  of  Korea  and  iianchuria.  These  condi¬ 
tions  are  being  reproduced  in  tlie  occupied  area.s  of  China  as  rapidly  as  is 
feasible  according  to  an  uncanny  similarity  of  pattern.  1/Vherever  the  Japa¬ 
nese  army  has  penetrated,  tliere  lias  been  a  reproduction  of  the  brutal  slaugh¬ 
ter  of  civilians,  raping  of  iTOmen,  looting  and  burning,  Virhich  have  been  pub¬ 
licized  in  certain  localibies,  as,  for  instance,  Nvunlcing.  There  has  also 
followed  prof j.teering  through  every  conceivable  form  of  rachet,  orotected 
by  the  army  and  with  ample  evidence  that  military  officers  of  all  ranl's  are 
sharing  in  the  graft,  i.ost  indefensible  is  the  enforced  planting  of  the 
poppy  ond  the  open  sale  of  opium  and  its  derivatives  as  nerhaps  the  cliief 
source  of  revenue  for  the  army  and  its  puppet  goverrjraents ,  The  carefully 
authenticated  studies  by  Dr.  L.  S.  Bates  of  this  ca,lculated  debauchery  of 
an  uninformed  and  physically  vfeakened  populace  in  the  Nanking  area  holds 
essentially  true  of  all  regions  under  their  control. 

The  complete  failure  of  the  Japanese  to  achieve  &ny  political 
or  popular  support  for  their  program  is  the  heaviest  indictment  against 
their  aims  and  methods.  They  have  attempted  this  through  propaganda,  brib- 
ery,  terrorization,  and  the  orctonse  of  spontaneous  local  movements,  but 
ha.ve  failed  ign  liniously.  Even  the  puppet  lerdors  and  tlie  most  ignorant 
country  people  nate  thorn  more  as  their  savagery  and  greed  become  apparent. 
Lany  observers  r^ould  agree  that  any  other  fate  ■''/ould  be  bettor  for  China 
than  Japanese  military  domination  -  this  because  of  the,-  record  of  two  and 
a  half  years  of  only  partial  ability  to  put  their  characteristic  procedure 
into  effect. 

This  period  has  also  convinoed  those  who  have  lived  in  the  midst 
of  it  that  the  opcnlj'-  c  c’'no'''ded;-od  intention  is  to  eliminate  absolutely  all 
"third  power"  interference,  by  which  they  mean  tlie  influence  and  interests 
of  all  other  countries.  They  have  no  other  recourse  than  to  crush  out  all 
instincts  of  freedom  or  sources  of  'w.owludge ,  if  they  arc  to  succeed  in  a 
monopolistic  subjugation  for  th^ir  ovm  advantage.  Any  pl.ausible  declara¬ 
tions  to  the  contrary  arc  only  to  deceive  unsuspecting  listeners.  Again  the 
record  in  ..anchuria  and  th,  b  ■-■innings  in  occuoied  areas  are  the  most  ob¬ 
vious  proofs* 


It  is  the  realization  of  this  fate  that  has  steadied  tho  Chinese 
people,  under  th..ir  present  clc^ar-sighted  and  patriotic  l..rdership,  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  resistance,  or  their  struggle  for  national  Self-pre Servation, 
until  the  Japanoso  armed  forces  are  vmthdravTi  completely  from  Chinese  soil. 
No  other  solution  can  give  them  any  assurance  of  independence.  Any  compro¬ 
mise  would  involve  repetitions  of  the  preSent  violated  pledges,  ruthless  do- 
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I.Icnoranduin  on  the 
Jr.pnncso  Invasion  of  China 


struction  and  lust  for  conquest.  Tho  Japo.neso,  having  miscalculatod  tho 
strength  of  Chinese  capacity  and  •'/Vill  to  resist,  and  rdth  aggravated  diffi¬ 
culties  in  continuing  thoir  piratical  adventure,  are  seeking  desperately  for 
a  formula  by  which  they  can  at  once  be  relieved  of  tho  "China  affair"  and  re¬ 
tain  a  pa.rt  of  the  plunder.  They  would  gladly  give  up  tho  rest  of  their 
spoils  if  they  could  hold  North  China  and  perhaps  tho  island  of  Hainan.  But 
the  folly  of  agreeing  to  a.ny  such  peace  terms  is  apparent  to  tho  Chinese 
Government  and  p^-oplo.  Until  all  troops  ydthdraw  from  south  of  tho  Great 
ITall  thero  can  be  no  mllingly  negotiated  peace, 

Tho  essential  difference  between  tho  various  puppet  loaders  and 
General  Chiang  Kai-shek  is  that  tho  former  have  from  the  beginning  been 
defortists  with  tho  mental  outlook  of  the  typical  mandarins  of  an  earlier 
gon.,ration.  They  have  failed  to  sense  the  nev;  pr  triotic  fervor  or  national 
consciousness  which  began  tv^enty  odd  y'^ars  ago  with  the  educated  youth  and 
has  been  r^'pidly  p^'rmeoting  the  nation.  They  are  boo  much  impressed  by 
Japanese  material  strength  and  specious  r^pres-jntations.  But  oven  they  are 
rejoicing  in  the  recurrent  discomfiture  of  the  Japanese  armies. 

There  are  several  clearly  definud  alternatives  betv/eon  which 
there  would  se^m  to  be  no  mediating  course.  Tho  Japanese  must  either  con¬ 
quer  and  control  all  Chinn  bp-  military  supremacy,  or  abandon  reliance  on 
force  for  a  more  uilight..ned  policy  of  friendliness  and  mutual  benefits. 

They  have  been  trying  to  mix  the  two  with  at  best  but  slight  success,  and 
soon  must  chooso  on-  or  the  oth-r.  China  must  either  succumb  to  unrestrained 
weapons  of  destruction  and  Cede  array  territory  vdule  Japan  recovers  enough 
for  the  next  stage  of  annexation,  or  fight  on  until  Japan  is  compelled  to 
ab't'ndon  the  att-mpt  at  subjugation.  Tho  United  States  must  a.dmit  tho  Japa¬ 
nese  claim  to  this  continental  policy  and  abandon  all  rights  and  ra;sponsl- 
bilitics  in  this  part  of  thw  world  or  insist  on  her  ovm  traditional  advo¬ 
cacy  of  the  principles  inher-nt  in  the  Nine  Power  Treaty  and  the  Open  Door 
Policy,  since  these  two  are  in  irreconcilable  conflict. 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  evf=r  before  in  the  history  of  man¬ 
kind  any  nation  has  had  at  once  the  international  idealism  and  the  power  to 
make  this  effective  which  America  now  has  nn  relation  to  this  particular  vrar 
of  aggression.  It  is  also  one  that  involves  so  very  little  loss  or  danger 
to  ourselves  relative  to  tine  advantages  to  be  gained  -  the  independence  of 
China  and  her  progress  in  dem.ocratic  reforms,  a  stable  peace  in  the  Pacific 
area,  insurance  against  further  Japanese  aggression,  the  repudiation  of  ir¬ 
responsible  use  of  forse  for  national  aggrandisement,  the  demonstration  of 
a  better  technique  than  resort  to  war  for  the  restraint  of  aggressors,  etc. 
All  we  need  do  is  to  cease  selling  to  Japan  tlie  materials  she  must  have  to 
carry  on  this  act  of  nationalized  briganda.ge.  There  is  only  the  remotest 
danger  of  involving  ourselves  in  war.  But  if  vre  st  '  rt  to  use  this  method 
we  'ust  do  it  thoroughly  and  not  be  deflected  by  cither  Japanese  threats  or 
promises.  Any  evasion  or  postponement  of  the  issue  will  be  interpreted  by 
Japanese  milit"rists  as  anotl-'.cr  sign  of  v/eaknoss  and  V'ill  create  greater 
problems  lat^r  on  for  all  concerned,  including  ourselves. 
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There  is  fortunately  another  and  much  more  constructive  assistance 
we  can  render  both  countries  in  this  conflict.  Among  the  most  influential 
leaders  in  Japan  there  are  some  who  are  well  aware  of  the  futility  of  the 
present  policy  of  expansion  by  armed  force  end  who  are  ready  to  advocate  a 
radically  different  one  the  essential  points  of  which  are  as  follows:  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Government  of  China  as  the  only  properly  constituted 
authority  with  v/hich  to  negotiate  peace;  acceptance  of  Prince  Konoyo's  assurances, 
as  set  forth  in  his  statement  of  December  22,  1938,  that  Japan  had  no  intention 
of  violating  the  sovereignty  or  administrative  and  territorial  integrity  of 
China;  promotion  of  economic  cooperation  freed  from  military  domination  and 
voluntary  for  both  parties,  as  well  as  better  mutual  understanding  especially 
through  educational  and  cultural  processes;  immediate  withdrawal  of  all 
Japanese  armed  forces  from  Chinese  soil;  elimination  of  the  Manchurian  problem 
from  the  present  negotiations,  but  with  the  realization  that  this  has  not 
reached  a  final  settlement;  cultivation  by  both  countries  of  friendly  relations 
with  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  other  democratic  nations. 

In  order  to  placate  their  ovm  militarists  and  to  remove  any  pre¬ 
text  for  the  continued  garrisoning  of  North  China  by  Japanese  troops,  they 
would  be  grateful  if  the  Chinese  Government  would  agree  to  treat  this  region 
as  one  requiring  special  attention  to  national  defense  on  the  ground  that  anti¬ 
communism  has  been  the  fixed  policy  of  Japan  and  China  thereby  takes  cognisance 
of  that  fact.  The  reference  is  of  course  to  Russia  as  a  political  arU  military 
entity  rather  than  to  the  social  philosophy  of  communism.  For  the  same  reason 
they  wish  a  clause  inserted  that  if  both  Governments  should  agree  to  a  delay 
in  the  removal  of  Japanese  troops  from  certain  localities  their  own  Government 
would  pledge  itself  to  complete  evacuation  in  the  not  distant  future.  These 
two  concessions  might  well  be  permitted  by  China  as  aiding  the  more  liberal 
element  in  Japan  in  an  extremely  hazardous  task. 

How  large  this  group  is  and  v^-hether  it  could  successfully  defy 
the  entrenched  might  of  the  military  clique  it  vrould  be  impossible  to  say. 

But  they  have  on  their  side  the  growing  awareness  by  the  public  of  the  mounting 
costs  and  other  difficulties  of  this  undertaking  v/ith  consequent  misgivings 
and  unrest,  the  economic  hardships  and  fea.rs  for  the  future,  a  weakening  of 
morale  among  the  soldiers,  the  eager  desire  to  benefit  by  the  European  War  in 
a  resumption  of  their  profitable  export  trade,  etc.  The  army  on  the  other  hand 
has  a  firm  grip  on  the  ports  and  lines  of  communication  in  North  China  and  will 
not  relinquish  this  until  compelled  to  do  so.  Its  prestige  and  future  power, 
all  its  grandiouse  dreams  of  gain  and  glory,  are  involved  and  these  are  largely 
shared  by  the  whole  nation.  It  means  in  short  the  abandonment  of  the  Continental 
Policy. 


America  can  help  therefore  by  open  assurances  of  our  readiness 
to  negotiate  another  trade  treaty  and  to  renew  friendly  relations  once  the 
conflict  in  China  has  been  concluded  on  terms  acceptable  to  our  Government 
and  in  accord  with  pacts  to  vfhich  Japan  herself  is  a  signatory.  Such  an 
emphasis  v/ill  be  especially  effective  now  ^Ahen  their  sensitive  pride  together 
with  practical  anxieties  will  make  them  respons ive  to  any  such  friendly 
gestures.  It  would  be  necessary  to  guard  against  being  misled  by  verbal 
assurances,  btit  with  this  qualification,  we  can  do  much  to  reinforce  the 
liberal  element  in  Japan  in  this  struggle  against  their  own  warlords. 
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Here  is  tvhat 
we  send 

A  complete  tabulation  of  ma¬ 
terials  necessary  in  war  and 
imported  from  the  United 
States  by  Japan  would  more 
than  fill  this  page.  Here  are 
several,  with  the  percentages 
of  Japan’s  world  imports  that 
the  United  States  supplies. 
The  percentages  are  for  1938; 
they  have  undoubtedly  risen 
since  European  sources  of 
supply  are  no  longer  avail¬ 
able  to  Japan. 


Aggregate  total 

.56.0% 

Copper 

90.9 

Scrap  or  old  iron  and 

steel 

90.4 

Ferro-alloys 

82.7 

.Aircraft  and  parts 

76.9 

Metal-working 

machinery 

67.1 

Petroleum  and 

products 

65.6 

Automobiles,  parts 

and  accessories 

64.7 

Other  iron  and  steel 

semi-manufactures 

53.6 

Lead 

45.5 

Hides  and  skins 

33.5 

Internal  combustion 

engines 

32.7 

CHINA  FA  CES  JAPAN— AND  AMERICA 


X  i.otn  of  American  scrap  iron  goes  aboard  the  Heian  Maru  at 
Tacoma,  destined  for  China — vin  Japan.  It  goes  for  bombs  and 
artillery  to  kill  and  maim  Chinese  who  are  struggling  for  freedom. 
Japan’s  army  and  supply  trains — “mechanized  in  the  U.S.A.” — move 
into  Chinese  territory  on  American  trucks.  All  of  Japan’s  planes — 
the  best  came  from  the  U.S. — are  powered  with  American  high 
octane  gasoline;  without  it  they  could  not  operate.  And  America 


This  PARTNERSHIP  with  Japan  goes  on  partly  because 
the  American  people  do  not  fully  realize  that  it  exists — that 
Japan  is  pulling  the  trigger,  with  America  loading  the  gun — 
and  i)artly  because  many  Americans  do  not  know  how  best  to 
make  their  will  known  effectively  in  Washington. 


It  is  the  job  of  the  American  Committee  for  Non.Participa- 
lion  in  Japanese  Aggression,  cooperating  with  many  national 
and  local  organizations,  to  give  people  the  facts.  It  is  the  job 
of  the  Committee  to  suggest  how  they  may  register  their  demo¬ 
cratic  protest  with  Congress — demanding  congressional  action 


after  January  26  when  our  denounced  trade  treaty  with  Japan 
expires.  To  carry  on  a  nation-wide  campaign  successfully  the 
Coiuiuittee  needs  the  support  of  everyone  who  appreciates  the 
importance  of  taking  America  out  of  the  role  of  arsenal  for 
Ja|)au.  It  needs  that  support  now.  Let  us  stop  arming  Japan! 


ORDER  AND  DISTRIBUTE  WIDELY  COPIES  OF  THIS  FOLDER  —  100  FOR  $1.00 


is  the  only  major  source  of  supply  for  such  gasoline  in  the  world. 

Why  are  we  thus  fighting  China  with  our  resources?  Is  it  because 
our  industrialists  and  manufacturers  are  greedy?  Not  necessarily. 
They  naturally  look  to  the  federal  government  for  guidance.  If  it  is 
wrong  to  sell  these  goods  to  Japan,  businessmen  declare,  Congress 
should  make  the  decision.  It  is  a  matter  of  national  policy. 

The  reason  we  are  indirectly  fighting  China  with  our  resources  is 


that  too  many  Americans  do  not  yet  know  the  facts.  They  do  not 
realize  that  more  of  Japan’s  imported  war  materials  were  “made  in 
the  U.S.A.”  than  in  the  rest  of  the  world  combined.  Civen  the  facts, 
they  will  demand  that  America  cease  to  be  a  partner  in  Japan’s 
aggression.  When  that  is  done.  Congress  will  act.  The  decision  is 
imminent. 


By  The  United  Press. 

HONG  KONG,  Friday,  Nov.  24 — Japa¬ 
nese  disi)atcbes  .... 

The  Chinese  said  scores  of  Japanese 
planes  had  raided  Nanning  ten  times  in  the 
past  three  days  and  that  parts  of  the  city  had 
been  in  flames  since  Wednesday  morning. 
Casualties  were  described  as  “enormous.” 
The  aerial  bombing  was  so  continuous  that 
rescue  parties  could  not  penetrate  the  burn¬ 
ing  areas  to  remove  persons  trapped  in 
smashed  buildings.  Frcmi  Tht  Wm  Ymk  Times 
Nov.  2t.  1939.  p.  1 


From  the  dock  at  Tacoma, 
'R  asbiiigton,  to  the  hands  of 
a  missionary  surgeon  who  ex¬ 
tracted  these  fragments  from 
wounded  Chinese  civilians — 
that  is  the  story  of  scrap  iron, 
gasoline,  trucks,  copper,  air¬ 
planes,  munitions — .America’s 
contribution  to  Japanese  ag¬ 
gression. 


Hoiv  Can  We  Stop 
This  Inhuman 
Traffic? 


Biggest  Shipment  in  Two  Years 
Leoves  California  Port 


— From  Tlip  New  York  Times 
Nov.  24.  19.19.  p.  10 


JAPAN  BUYS  PLANE  FUEL 


SAN  PEDRO,  Calif.,  Nov.  23 
(AP)  —  The  largest  shipment  of 
aviation  gasoline  from  this  port  in 
two  years  is  on  the  way  to  Japan. 

The  tanker  Keisho  Maru  left 
last  night  with  37,000  drums  of  air¬ 
plane  gasoline  —  almost  2,000,000 
gallons  of  92  octane  rating  fuel.  A 
similar  shipment  will  be  made 
next  month. 

Four  other  Japanese  flag  tank¬ 
ers  are  here  to  load  300.000  barrels 
of  petroleum. 

The  abrogated  Japanese  trade 
treaty  with  the  United  States  ex¬ 
pires  on  Jan.  26. 


Shall  the  United  States  Continue  to  Ann  Japan? 


Freedom  for  one-fifth  of  the  human  race  hinges  upon  the  grim  struggle  now  raging  in  China. 

The  alternative,  if  Japan  wins,  is  a  vast  militaristic,  aggressive  Empire  dominating  Asia  and  the 
Western  Pacific. 

American  sympathies  favor  China,  hut  our  economic  strength,  which  counts,  is  overwhelmingly  with 
Japan.  Even  before  the  outbreak  of  conflict  in  Europe,  Japan  obtained  56%  of  her  essential  imports  of  war 
supplies  from  the  United  States.  During  1937  and  1938,  over  $300,000,000  worth  of  American  resources — 
scrap  iron,  copper,  steel,  ferro-alloys,  oil,  machinery  and  motors — went  to  build  up  the  Japanese  military 
machine.  Since  the  beginning  of  war  in  Europe,  we  have  become  even  more  exclusively  the  mighty  economic 
support  of  the  Japanese  Juggernaut. 

The  ambitions  of  Japan’s  calculating  and  determined  military  leaders  are  fairly  well  known:  the  conquest 
of  China  and  the  elimination  of  Western  influence  there;  through  use  of  China’s  untapped  resources  and  huge 
manpower,  the  building  up  of  immense  and  unassailable  military  and  economic  strength;  the  expanding 
control  of  the  Western  and  Southern  Pacific;  an  increasing  invasion  of  world  markets  with  low-priced  manu¬ 
factures;  and  finally,  the  rise  of  Japan  to  world  dominance. 

If,  with  our  continued  help,  they  succeed  in  China,  then  the  foundation  will  at  least  be  laid  for  a  very 
formidable  military  and  naval  empire  —  one  increasingly  able  to  challenge  America  on  issues  of  vital 
importance  in  the  Pacific  and  in  this  hemisphere.  Is  it  not  strange  that  we  continue  vigorously  to  build  up  an 
aggressive  power  which  threatens  to  become  a  growing  menace  to  ourselves  and  to  the  peace  of  the  world, 
depleting  our  own  resources  in  the  process? 

Our  help  to  Japan  prolongs  the  war,  reduces  peacetime  trade,  helps  to  impoverish  both  China  and  Japan, 
helps  Japan  to  kick  ns  out  of  China,  and  imposes  upon  ourselves  and  our  children  the  burden  of  billions  of 
dollars  in  added  taxation  for  naval  armaments  in  defense  against  the  power  that  we  are  now  helping  to 
build  up. 

The  firm  withholding  of  all  support  to  Japan  now  would  lead  certainly  to  the  bogging  down  of  their 
military  machine,  and  to  the  emergence  of  an  independent  China — the  best  guarantee  of  our  own  future 
security  in  the  Pacific.  Eor  it  is  American  materials  which,  most  of  all,  make  possible  the  continued  mecha¬ 
nized  superiority  of  Japan’s  forces  in  China. 

And  China  is  the  greatest  open  market  for  freedom  and  democracy  in  a  world  now  threatened  with 
expanding  tyranny  and  force.  Yet  we,  who  love  freedom,  are  furnishing  decisive  help  for  the  cruel  subjuga¬ 
tion  of  the  Chinese  people. 

American  public  opinion  has  turned  increasingly  against  this  participation  in  Japanese  aggression.  A 
Gallup  poll,  taken  in  August  1939,  showed  82%  of  those  voting  as  favoring  government  action  for  an  embargo 
on  war  supplies  to  Japan. 

Senators  Pittman,  SchweUenbach,  and  six  Congressmen  have  already  introduced  bills  for  this  purpose. 
They  are  based  upon  the  Nine-Power  Treaty,  which  Japan  has  flagrantly  violated,  and  by  which  we  pledged 
ourselves  to  respect  the  sovereignty  and  independence  of  China.  Our  obligations  and  our  rights  under  this 
treaty  are  clear.  We  can  legally  move  to  preserve  and  protect  our  treaty  rights,  and  we  can  regulate  our  own 
policy  in  conformity  with  our  treaty  obligations  by  withholding  supplies  now  being  used  for  the  assault 
against  China.  The  ending  of  our  commercial  treaty  with  Japan,  on  January  26,  1940,  clears  the  way  for 
such  action. 

Some  people  fear  that  this  might  lead  to  war.  But  is  it  likely  that  Japan,  bogging  down  after  two  years  of 
exhausting  warfare  in  China,  would  endeavor  to  “take  on”  the  world’s  strongest  industrial  nation  simply 
because  we  choose  to  stop  selling  her  our  own  resources  for  her  lawless  aggressions?  And  are  we  so  lacking 
in  courage  as  to  continue,  through  intimidation,  our  help  to  Japan’s  militarists?  These  realistic  leaders  are 
fully  aware  of  their  dependence  upon  the  United  States.  They  must  realize  also  that  a  war  with  us  now  would 
bring  only  disaster  and  economic  collapse  followed  by  their  own  downfall  as  rulers  of  the  nation.  Firmness, 
courage,  and  a  sense  of  justice  in  determining  our  own  conduct  seems  far  less  dangerous  and  more  in  line 
with  American  traditions  than  a  timid  policy  of  expediency  by  which  we  would  continue  to  bolster  Japanese 
aggression  and  expansion. 

As  soon  as  China’s  sovereignty  and  conditions  of  justice  are  restored,  the  way  will  be  open  for  every  effort 
to  aid  in  the  reconstruction  of  both  China  and  Japan.  But  first  our  support  to  Japanese  aggression  must  end. 


You  Are  Invited  to  Support 

A  Nation-wide  Demoeratic  Movement 

to  End  America’s  Share  in  Japan*^s  War  Guilt 


The  American  Coiiiinittce  for  Non-Participation  in 
Japanese  Aggression  exists  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
disseminating  information  about  the  extent  of  Amer¬ 
ican  aid  to  Japan  and  of  inviting  public  support  for  a 
policy  of  “non-participation”  in  the  unlawful  aggression 
against  China. 

Leadership  and  Organization 

Under  the  able  leadership  of  Mr.  Henry  L.  Stimson, 
former  Secretary  of  State,  as  honorary  chairman,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  has  invited  the  cooperation  of  leading  citizens, 
national  and  local  organizations,  and  individuals  through¬ 
out  the  country.  The  immediate  response  and  the  rapid 
growtii  of  public  opinion  in  a  single  year,  once  the  facts 
were  made  known,  have  been  a  source  of  great  encourage¬ 
ment. 

Progress 

Informative  literature  has  been  prepared  and  exten¬ 
sively  distriliuted.  News  releases  and  radio  programs  have 
been  arranged.  Competent  speakers  have  been  assisted  in 
the  planning  of  their  engage¬ 
ments.  Cooperation  has  been 
developed  with  national 
church,  peace,  business,  labor 
and  civic  organizations,  and 
i  t  h  local  committees 
throughout  the  nation  which 
are  concentrating  primarily 
upon  the  ending  of  Amer¬ 
ican  help  to  Japanese  mili¬ 
tarism.  Frequent  contact  has 
been  maintained  with  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  informational 
memoranda  concerning  leg¬ 
islative  developments  have 
been  made  available  to  co¬ 
operating  individuals  and 
groups.  All  of  this  has  been 
made  jtossible  through  vol¬ 
untary  contributions  of  mon¬ 
ey,  time  and  energy  by  thou¬ 
sands  of  Americans.  The 
Committee’s  accounts  are  au¬ 
dited  regularly  by  certified 
public  accountants. 

Is  This  Propaganda? 

If.  after  searching  inquiry,  the  presentation  of  facts  and 
arguments  in  support  of  a  viewpoint  honestly  held,  with¬ 
out  effort  to  distort  the  truth,  is  propaganda,  then  the 
answer  is  yes.  If  propaganda  exists  when  there  is  behind 
each  statement  no  axe  to  grind  except  the  best  interests  of 
all  concerned  (including  in  this  case,  the  oppressed  and 
regimented  people  of  Japan),  the  answer  is  again  yes.  If 
editorial  columns,  articles,  or  addresses  in  behalf  of  public 
health,  honest  government,  or  democracy  are  propaganda, 
then  this  is  also  propaganda  in  behalf  of  international  law 


and  order  and  processes  of  peaceful  change.  Behind  ••  h*-’'’ 
the  conviction  that  the  great  and  inevitable  influence  of  the 
United  States,  insofar  as  it  is  directly  concerned,  should  be 
placed  on  the  side  of  justice  and  fair  play,  not  on  the  side 
of  wanton  and  ruthless  aggression. 

Democracy  in  Action 

Outstanding  citizens  from  all  walks  of  life  have  in¬ 
creasingly  given  their  endorsement  and  support  to  this 
movement.  Thousands  of  individuals,  less  known  hut  no 
less  important,  have  contributed  time,  effort,  and  nioney 
in  order  to  help  achieve  in  reality  the  policy  of  "non¬ 
participation  in  Japanese  aggression.”  Important  national 
and  local  organizations  have  taken  up  this  cause  and  made 
it  their  own.  In  a  full  sense,  this  rapidly  broadening  effort 
has  illustrated  democracy  in  action  on  a  great  international 
issue. 

First  Ilurtlle 

Denunciation  of  the  1911  commercial  treaty  (effective 
January  26,  1940)  removes  all  possible  legal  obstacles  to 

action  at  the  next  regular 
session  of  Congress  lor  a 
stoppage  of  war  supplies  to 
Japan.  This,  according  to 
news  dispatches  from  ash- 
ington.  indicated  a  willing¬ 
ness  on  the  part  of  the  admin¬ 
istration  to  see  enacted  pend¬ 
ing  legislation  for  a  curb 
i  poii  war  siqtplies  from  the 
United  States  to  Japan. 

Thus  the  decks  are  cleared 
for  action  in  January. 
X^'hether  such  action  is  taken 
d  e  pends  mainly  u  p  o  n 
whether  members  of  Con 
gress  are  by  then  fully  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  people  "back 
home”  are  genuinely  and  ac¬ 
tively  interested  in  stopping 
the  flow  of  war  materials  to 
Japan.  Renewed  and  extended 
educational  effort  is  there¬ 
fore  needed.  This  is  possible 
only  as  increasing  numbers 
organizations  take  part  in  the  general 

.1^ 

Will  You  Help? 

The  fullest  and  freest  cooperation  of  all  who  are  genu¬ 
inely  interested  in  this  question  is  invited.  If  you  would 
like  to  receive  further  information  and  wish  to  lend  your 
strength  in  this  national  campaign,  please  write  to  the 
Committee  for  materials  and  suggestions.  A  comprehen¬ 
sive  effort  is  being  planned  for  effective  coordination 
between  individuals  and  groups  throughout  the  nation, 
each  working  in  their  own  way. 


THE  WAR  MACHINE 

.  Il  would  have  been  impossible  for  Japan  lo  make  this  war 
-  il  would  he  impossible  for  her  to  go  on  making  il  today— if  il  were 
not  for  the  supplies  of  essential  war  materials  which  Japan,  unable 
to  produce  at  home,  is  able  lo  import  from  other  couiRries.  Me 
ourselves  have  furnished  a  large  part  of  those  supplies.  Data  cony 
piled  from  Government  sources  by  the  Chinese  Council  for  Economic 
Research  show  that  Japan  drew  from  us  last  year  the  following  per¬ 
centages  of  her  imports  of  essential  war  materials! 

Scrap  iron  and  steel .  90.39  per  cent 

Petroleum  and  products  ....  65.57  per  cent 

Ferro-alloys . 82.71  per  cent 

Copper  .  90.89  per  cent 

Lead . **5.52  per  cent 

.Automobiles  and  parts  ....  64.67  per  cent 

Aircraft  and  parts  .  76.92  per  cent 

“Can  any  one  read  that  list  and  fail  lo  draw  the  conclusion  that 
the  United  States  is  the  real  armorer  of  Japan  in  a  war  of  aggression 
that  is  directed  not  only  against  China  but  against  our  own  interests 
ill  the  East  ?  Can  anyone  note  the  large  percentage  of  scrap  iron  and 
steel,  of  copper  and  lead  and  ferro-alloys,  and  fail  to  ask  himself 
whether  the  United  Stales  does  not  share  a  moral  responsibility  lor 
the  Japanese  bombs  that  snuff  out  Chinese  lives  in  a  campaign  of 
calculated  and  systematic  horror?  ....  .  „ 

■“It  is  time  lo  take  ourselves  out  of  the  role  of  accessory  to  crime. 

— iVeu’  York  Times  editorial.  July  15,  1939. 
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ESTIMATE  OF  SUPPLIES  BEING  SENT  TO  ALLIES 


1.  600,000  Lee-Enfield  rifles,  of  British  make  and  World  War 
vintage,  which  wore  scheduled  to  be  replaced  by  the 

more  efficient  semi-automatic  Gerand  rifle  on  which  pro¬ 
duction  v/ill  soon  reach  a  very  high  rate. 

2.  Approximately  5,OOomachine  gims,  also  left  over  from 
the  ijTorld  Vfcr.  Machine  gun  production  is  not  a  serious 
problem  in  this  country. 

3.  Approxiniately  1,300,000  rounds  of  caliber  .30  ammunition 
suitable  for  use  both  in  the  rifles  and  the  machine  g\ms. 

V/e  have  developed  a  more  generally  satisfactory  type  of 
ammunition.  That  which  is  being  sent  abroad  is  not 
deteriorated  but  it  is  advisable  to  got  rid  of  it  from 
the  standpoint  of  our  ovm  interest  to  avoid  mixing  it 
with  the  better  typo  nov;  being  manufactured. 

4.  About  800  75  millimeter  field  guns,  manufactured  in  this 
country  for  the  British  during  the  TiTorld  ?7ar  and  left 
over  from  that  time.  They  are  useable,  but  would  have 
to  bo  modernized  to  bo  put  in  the  best  shape  for  use 
by  our  army. 

5.  An  unspecified  amount  of  ammunition  for  the  above. 

6.  243  army  and  navy  airplanes.  Of  those,  93  of  the  army 
planes  are  Northrop  dive  bombers,  seven  years  old  and, 
of  course,  obsolete.  Eighty  more  army  planes  are  the 
same  make  and  tjpe,  six  years  old  instead  of  seven, 
v;ith  the  principal  difference  being  that  the  later  models 
have  retractable  landing  gears. 

7.  An  unspecified  number  of  Stokes  trench  mortars,  also  of 
ViTorld  Y/ar  vintage  and  probably  some  ammunition  for  them. 

8.  Small  arms  ammunition  of  an  unknovra  quantity. 

All  of  these  supplies  and  materials  are  on  their  way  from  government 
fields  and  arsenals.  Apparently  the  matter  of  transportation  will  not 
bo  difficult  as  the  British  took  over  most  of  the  Danish  merchant  fleet, 
and  it  is  understood  that  large  numbers  of  these  vessels  have  been  lying 
off  Nova  Scotia  for  the  past  week  or  mioro  awaiting  this  government’ s 
action  in  releasing  the  supplies. 

The  argument  that  the  obsolete  planes  will  not  help  is  given  the  lie  by 
the  fact  that  Hitler  lias  achieved  his  successes  with  equipment  that 
actually  v/as  inferior  to  the  Allies’,  especially  in  planes.  He  just 
had  too  many  of  them. 


-more- 


-  2  - 


As  far  as  nov;  deliver! os  are  conoorned,  priorities  were  v/aived  in  favor 
of  the  Allies  several  months  ago  to  enable  them  to  take  over  orders  for  a 
considerable  proportion  of  some  3,100  planes  v;e  had  contracted  for 
under  the  air  corps  expansion  act.  The  expansion  of  industry  made 
possible  by  Allied  orders  v/ill  enable  us  to  complete  our  5,500  plane 
program  by  July  1,  1941  anyhov/.  In  tho  meantime,  if  the  Allies  are 
defeated,  we  will  requisition  their  orders  which  now  stand  somewhere 
betiveon  5,000and  6,000  combat  pianos.  In  this  eventuality  wo  shall  be 
bettor  off  than  if  wo  had  not  permitted  release  of  late  model  planes. 


-ooOoo- 


From; 

Committee  to  Defend  America  by  Aiding  the  Allies 
8  YiTost  40th  Street 
I'lew  York,  N*  Y. 


"PATRIOTS!  STUDENTS!  CONTINUE  YOUR  STUDIES! 


YOUR  COUNTRY  NEEDS  YOUR  DEVOTION 
YOUR  ENTHUSIASM 
YOUR  TRAINED  COMPETENCE!” 

Patriot  students  have  accepted  this  prophetic  challenge  of  the  Chinese 
government — by  enrolling  in  thousands  above  the  peace-time  norm. 

And  Yenching  College  for  women  has  accepted  the  challenge  by  main¬ 
taining  its  position  through  three  long  war-years — in  territory  patrolled 
by  an  army  of  occupation. 


(pictured  above) 
Students  on  the  March — 
jrom  Dormitory  to  Classroom 


(pictured  below) 

Dean  Margaret  Speer  faces  the  difficult 
problems  of  war-time  emotions  and 
economics  with  fortitude,  diplomacy, 
and — humor.  Her  task  would  be  in¬ 
superable  were  it  not  for  the  support 
of  enthusiastic  friends  in  this  country 
who  believe  that  Yenching  is  in  the 
vanguard  of  the  battle  for  personal 
and  academic  freedom. 


(pictured  at  left) 

Campus  facilities  are  so  over-taxed  that 
dormitories  built  for  two  hundred  girls 
are  accommodating  over  three  hujidred, 
a?jd  young  patriots  have  resorted  to 
double-decker  beds. 


(pictured  below) 

Cost  of  living  has  rocketed  so  high 
that  more  students  are  doing  their  own 
laundry  —  in  traditional  earthemvare 
"kongs”  set  in  modern  cement. 


YES !  YENCHING  STUDENTS  CONTINUE  THEIR  STUDIES ! 


Our  Future  in  Asia 

BY  ROBERT  AURA  SMITH 
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mSTWE¥IGHT 

JAPAN 

— 

Is  the  Far  East  essential  to  our 
welfare?  Will  we  defend  our 
“life-line"  to  it?  Is  it  our  next 
battleground? 


Americans  fear  the  Orient  without  understanding  it.  They 
endeavor  to  rule  an  empire  while  denying  its  existence.  Here 
is  a  fascinating  and  urgently  needed  book  which  describes  the 
war — economic  and  diplomatic — that  we  are  waging  right  now 
on  this  eastern  battlefield.  It  reveals  the  presence  and  the  im¬ 
portance  of  an  American  "life-line  to  Asia,”  and  tells  what  we 
must  do  to  defend  it.  Today’s  front-page  news— from  Japan,  the 
East  Indies,  Indo-China— spotlights  America’s  position  in  the 
East.  International  developments  are  making  it  increasingly 
important  that  every  American  understand  how  the  Orient  is 
affecting,  and  will  affect  American  lives,  American  defenses, 
and  American  economy.  Illustrated  with  maps.  Viking.  S3.00. 


The  timeliest  book  on  the  day’s 
biggest  news!  ,  _ _ _ 


America’s  stakes  in  the  Orient  —  their 
meaning  for  peace  or  war — realistically 
presented  by  a  New  York  Times  corre¬ 
spondent,  authority  on  the  Far  East. 

ROBERT  AURA  SMITH’S 
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OUR  FUTURE  IN 


"Not  only  the  book  of  the  hour,  but  the  book  of  the  moment. 
.  .  .  Few  readers  of  this  book  will  not  find  their  questions 
answered." 

—Rodney  Gilbert,  New  York  Herald  Tribune  'Books' 


Should  be  read  by  every  American  before  venturing 
opinions  on  whatever  action  our  Government  should  take 
with  reference  to  our  interests  in  the  western  Pacific." 
Rear  Admiral  H.  E.  Yarnell,  N.  Y.  Times  Book  Review. 


A  FRIENDLY  WARNING  TO  JAPAN 

Noted  Banker  Urges  Tokyo  to  Reconsider  Adherence  to  Axis  Pact 


Greater  assistance  to  Britain 
and  China  seen  nullifying 
any  Japanese  threat  to  U.S. 

Significant  of  the  feeling  of  American 
financial  interests  which  have  always  been 
friendly  to  Japan  is  the  address  just  made 
by  Thomas  IF.  Lamont,  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  before  the 
Academy  of  Political  Science.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  headed 
the  international  syndicate  which  floated 
the  $350,000,000  restoration  loan  after  the 
Japanese  earthquake  of  1923.  Mr.  La¬ 
mont’ s  address  follows  in  full  text. 

By  THOMAS  W.  LAMONT 

Six  weeks  ago  Japan  announced  its  entry 
into  the  Triple  Axis  with  Germany  and 
Italy.  Therefore  I  am  going  to  say  a  few 
words  as  to  the  Far  East,  and  as  to  how 
the  situation  there  bears  upon  the  coun¬ 
try’s  urgent  desire  to  keep  out  of  war.  On 
official  or  semi-official  visits  to  the  Far 
East,  I  have  made  many  friends  in  China 
and  scores  in  Japan,  some  of  the  latter, 
because  of  their  liberal  views,  having,  alas, 
met  death  at  the  hands  of  assassins.  In 

what  I  now  propose  to  say,  my  intention 
is  anj'thing  but  provocative.  It  is  friendly. 
But  in  a  world  where  America  is  compelled 
to  defend  itself  against  the  diplomacy  of 
pure  force,  it  is  essential  for  us  to  face 
the  facts. 

Japan’s  announcement  on  September  27 
last  of  a  ten-year  offensive  and  defensive 
alliance  with  Germany  and  Italy  definitely 
makes  Europe  and  the  Far  East  a  single, 
great  struggle.  The  conflict  becomes  truly 
a  world  war.  In  inducing  Japan  to  enter 
the  Axis,  Germany,  the  leader  of  the  enter¬ 
prise,  had  of  course  plaimcd  to  throw  us 
Americans  into  a  panic,  to  turn  our  eyes 
from  the  .\tiantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  thus 
to  slacken  our  aid  to  England. 

The  moment,  however,  that  America 
met  .Japan’s  treaty  announcement  by  re¬ 
calling  its  nationals  and  showing  no  in¬ 
tention  of  giving  way  to  the  jitters,  the 
.Japanese  dropped  their  bellicose  attitude. 
They  saw  plainly  that  our  Government 
ir.ii  nihd  to  handle  the  situation  with  great 
firmness.  The  fact,  of  course,  is  that  the 
last  thing  the  Japanese  people  want  is  war 
with  the  United  States. 

Since  Commodore  Perry  first  opened 
Japan  to  Western  civilization  back  in  1853, 
except  for  the  unfortunate  .Japanese  ex¬ 
clusion  regulation  fixed  by  our  Congress  in 
1924,  America’s  attitude  toward  Japan  has 
always  been  one  of  friendliness  and  grow¬ 
ing  commercial  and  cultural  relations.  ?sot 
only  did  American  investors  assist  Japan 
materially  in  public  utility  development, 
but,  following  the  terrible  eartluiuake  and 


fire  of  1923,  the  American  people  showed 
thejnost  notable  sympathy  for  Japan.  The 
American  Red  Cross  sent  out  a  contribu¬ 
tion  of  $10,000,000.  And  Americans,  with 
the  warm  approval  of  our  own  Govern¬ 
ment,  lent  great  sums  to  the  Japanese 
Government  to  help  their  destitute  people 
and  to  aid  in  rebuilding  their  cities.  The 
aid  then  rendered  was  a  life  saver  for 
Japan’s  economy  and  for  her  people  gen¬ 
erally. 

But  about  ten  years  ago,  a  grave  po¬ 
litical  change  came  over  Japan.  That 
change  has  already  laid  heavy  finaneial 
and  economic  burdens  upon  the  whole 
Japanese  people.  Just  as  in  the  case  of 
Germany  in  Europe,  Japan  had  every  op¬ 
portunity,  because  of  its  propinquity,  to 
gain  through  peaceful,  commercial  pene¬ 
tration  an  immense  trade  with  China.  But, 
also  like  Germany,  the  dominant  power  in 
Japan  would  not  be  satisfied  with  natural 
trade  development.  It  was  bent  on  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  Western  trade  and  influence 
from  China.  It  was  determined  on  con¬ 
quest.  The  first  step  was  the  seizure  by 
the  army  of  Manchuria  in  1931. 

And  then,  three  years  ago,  against  the 
country’s  best  traditions  and  to  the  dismay 
of  many  of  its  people,  the  militarists  em¬ 
barked  upon  the  hopeless  adventure  of 
trying  to  subdue  400,000,000  people  in 
China.  Thus  I  ask  my  Japanese  friends  to 
listen  to  the  words  that  in  1920  old  Prince 
Yamagata,  recognized  perhaps  as  Japan’s 
greatest  soldier  and  statesman  since  the  re¬ 
birth  of  the  nation  in  1868,  spoke  to  me  at 
his  villa  just  outside  Tokyo:  “Never,”  said 
he,  “must  we  attempt  the  military  conquest 
of  China.  The  attempt  would  fail  and  we 
should  lose  the  friendship  of  America  and 
England.”  Has  the  prediction  of  the  old 
Elder  Statesman  begun  to  come  true? 

In  the  last  three  years  the  Japanese 
armies  have  wrought  widespread  destruc¬ 
tion  on  the  countryside  of  China,  have 
brought  about  the  death  of  millions  of  in¬ 
nocent  Chinese  who  have  met  with  calm 
courage  fate  dropping  from  the  skies.  Yet 
the  Japanese  are  still  far  away  from  their 
goal.  Their  gold  supply  has  been  dwindling, 
their  taxes  and  their  public  debt  have 

taken  a  balloon  ascension,  their  farmers 
and  their  industrial  workers  are  burdened 
with  increasing  hardships.  And,  so  f«  as 
I  know,  among  Americans^  they  have 
aroused  feelings  only  of  indignation  and 
horror  for  their  ruthless  war  upon  the 
steadfast  Chinese  people.  ^ 

Meanwhile,  the  American  Government  s 
policy  has  been  cautious,  patient  and  for¬ 
bearing.  Japan  has  broken  wide  open  the 
Nine  Power  Pact  to  respect  China’s  terri¬ 
torial  integrity.  She  tried  to  exclude  our 
trade  from  Manchukuo  and  paid  no  heed 
to  Washington’s  protest.  And  it  was  only 
successive  breaches  of  international  good 
faith  that  finally  led  our  Government  to 


suspend  its  commercial  treaty  with  Japan. 
Washington  has  undoubtedly  hoped,  month 
by  month,  that  Japan  would  change  her 
course.  But  this  new  Triple  Axis  treaty 
shows  conclusively  that  she  still  pursues 
the  same  taetics.  In  1937,  when  Japan 
sent  her  troops  into  North  China,  the 
Government  excused  its  action  by  declar¬ 
ing  that  it  was  taken  only  “to  preserve  the 
peace  of  East  Asia.”  Now  the  Tokyo  Gov¬ 
ernment  declares  the  Axis  treaty  is  de¬ 
signed  to  establish,  in  Mr.  Hitler’s  favorite 
phrase,  “a  new  order  in  Asia.” 

In  this  last  fateful  decade,  the  American 
Government  has,  through  repeated  state¬ 


ments,  made  clear  that  territorial  ambi¬ 
tion  in  the  Far  East  has  no  place  in  its 
attitude.  Even  the  Japanese  must  realize 
that  the  American  people  warmly  support 
their  own  Government,  which  is  trying  to 
apply  toward  all  countries  of  the  world, 
including  Japan,  those  principles  that  tend 
to  stabilize  international  relationships, 
never  to  submit  them  to  the  arbitrament 
of  force. 

What  course,  then,  can  America  best 
adopt  to  secure  her  safety  on  both  the  At)- 
lantic  and  Pacific,  and  to  lessen  the  chances 
of  our  being  forced  to  enter  armed  conflict 
on  either  ocean?  First,  then,  we  should 
realize  that,  as  lone  as  Britain  holds  out, 
Japan  does  not  dare  attempt  much.  In¬ 
deed,  British  resistance  on  the  one  hand, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  maintenance  of 
her  control  of  the  Atlantic,  have  become 
the  pivot  of  American  security  on  both 
sides  of  this  hemisphere.  Therefore,  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  material  aid  to  England 
is  the  Number  One  route  whereby  Japan’s 
threat  to  America  can  be  rendered  null 
and  void. 

What  next?  Continued  and  additional 
help  to  China.  The  Administration  has 
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already  establislied  the  principle  of  exten¬ 
sive  credits  to  China.  That  aid  has  been 
an  excellent  resi)onse  to  the  temper  and 
wishes  of  the  American  people.  They  have 
no  desire  to  become  involved  in  Far  East¬ 
ern  conflicts  7,000  miles  across  the  ocean. 
But  they  see  clearly  that  one  way  to  lessen 
such  chances  of  involvement  is  to  give 
support  to  China  in  its  heroic  effort  to 
maintain  its  independence.  What  China 
sorely  needs  is  to  have  that  support  take 
the  form  of  material  supplies  and  planes 
as  well  as  of  credits. 

Third,  as  to  the  question  of  tightening 
America’s  trade  embargoes  upon  Japan:  A 
private  citizen  not  familiar  with  all  the 
factors  would  not  for  a  moment  presume 
to  suggest  detailed  measures  to  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  whose  foreign  policy  along 
this  line  has  been  so  carefully  developed. 
The  fact  is,  however,  that  certain  notable 
inconsistencies  and  omissions  exist  in  our 
Government’s  semi-embargo  policy.  And 
in  practice  there  is  nothing  quite  so  inef¬ 
fective  as  halfway  sanctions.  They  thor¬ 
oughly  exasperate  the  people  against  whorn 
they  are  directed  and  yet  accomplish  no 
results.  The  embargo  policy  appears  to 
have  waited  upon  the  development  of  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  here — and  properly.  Now  that 
the  Axis  treaty,  so  evidently  directed 
against  the  United  States,  has  crystallized 
that  opinion,  perhaps  the  embargo  policy 
will  And  further  development.  No  doubt 
our  Government  will,  if  and  when  it  deems 
the  time  has  arrived,  take  further  steps. 

And  I  may  say  that,  in  the  matter  of 
trade  restrictions,  my  observation  leads 
me  to  the  quite  definite  belief  that  our 
Government  will  find  no  possible  obstacle 
in  the  attitude  of  American  exporters  or 
industrial  interests.  Some  people  seem  to 
think  that  in  commercial  circles  particular 
trade  interests  always  come  first.  On  the 
contrary,  in  a  situation  like  this  in  the  Far 
East,  our  Government  has  only  to  make 
clear,  through  appropriate  announcement, 
what  its  policies  are,  and  those  policies 
will  immediately  be  followed  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  business  world.  It  is  not  for  the  busi¬ 
nessman  to  attempt  to  initiate  the  nation’s 
foreign  policies.  But  if  Washington  decides 
it  to  be  essential  to  our  defense  program 
not  to  ship  to  Japan  material  for  bombs, 
or  if  further  it  decides  that  Japan’s  avail¬ 
able  exchange  should  be  reduced  by  re¬ 
stricting  our  Japanese  purchases,  American 
trade  interests  will  not  fail  to  co-operate. 

Fourth,  from  our  public  prints  it  seems 
that  some  Americans  favor  sending  addi¬ 
tional  units  of  our  naval  and  air  forces  to 
some  point  or  points  in  the  Far  East. 
Without  regard  to  our  responsibilities  to 
the  Philippines,  whatever  may  happen  to 
the  Netherlands  East  Indies  or  to  Singa¬ 
pore  is,  of  course,  of  serious  economic  and 
strategic  interest  to  this  country.  This 
our  Government  has  already  made  clear 
in  recent  public  statements  and,  I  under¬ 
stand,  in  communications  to  the  Japanese 
Government,  which  point  out  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  preserving  the  status  quo  in  im¬ 
portant  colonial  areas,  in  both  the  East 
and  W’est. 

I  come  now  to  Japan  s  case.  Like  many 
others  who  have  admired  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  accomplishments  of  the  Japanese 


people  in  peace-time  pursuits,  I  have  earn¬ 
est  desire  that  their  aggression  should  not 
drive  my  own  country  into  a  position  of 
open  enmity.  That  wish  is  strengthened 
because  of  the  fact  that  for  years  I  was 
personally  active,  with  many  others,  in 
carrying  through  plans  of  friendship  for, 
and  material  aid  to,  Japan. 

I  ask,  then,  what  possible  gain  Japan 
can  expect  to  derive  from  this  new  Axis 
treaty?  Germany  presumably  persuaded 
Japan  into  the  Axis  by  holding  out  the 
promise  that  England  would  be  downed, 
and  America  frightened  and  bullied  into 
appeasement,  thus  enabling  Japan  to  have 
control  of  the  “New  Order  in  Asia.”  But 
surely  Japan  must  realize  that,  if  the  time 
comes  when  she  needs  help,  Germany  and 
Italy  can  and  will  afford  their  Far  Eastern 
ally  no  aid  whatsoever.  They  will  encour¬ 
age  Japan  to  do  all  she  can  by  herself  to 
irritate  and  damage  American  and  British 
interests,  but  that  will  be  the  extent  of 
their  aid.  Those  German  and  Italian  well- 
wishers  will  stand  strictly  on  the  side  lines, 
and  those  lines  will  be  KS.OOO  miles  awav. 

Japan  has,  in  fact,  got  all  the  worst  of 
the  bargain  with  Germany.  So  it  is  high 
time  that  she  had  regard  for  her  own  di¬ 
minishing  financial  strength,  and  that,  be¬ 
fore  the  country’s  economy  meets  disaster, 
she  should  turn  back  from  the  inevitable 
road  to  ruin.  Upon  this  road  Japan  has 
been  embarked  for  almost  a  decade.  Is  it 
too  much  to  expect  that  she  should  begin 
to  take  the  whole  situation  more  seriously 
and  try  to  understand  its  realities?  That 
means  a  genuine  endeavor  for  peace. 

The  task  of  composition  between  Japan 
and  China  is,  to  be  sure,  a  most  difficult 
one,  not  only  in  its  fundamentals,  but  in 
its  face-saving  necessities.  Yet,  in  every 
region  of  relationship  save  that  of  political 
domination,  there  should  be  final  grounds 
for  adjustment  between  Japan  and  China. 
In  the  written  language,  in  interchange  of 
trade — Japan  primarily  industrial,  China 
agricultural — in  forms  of  religion,  in  cul¬ 
ture  and  in  art,  there  is  every  reason  why 
the  propinquity  of  the  two  nations  should 
be  utilized  for  close  and  lasting  relation¬ 
ship.  But  Japan  must  abandon  once  and 
for  all  in  the  Far  East  the  Nazi  theory  of 
racial  superiority,  and  the  idea  of  “Asia’s 
New  Order.”  Japan  must  relinquish  her 
idea  of  controlling  the  coastal  cities  in 
China.  The  handwriting  on  the  wall  has 
been  made  clear  enough  by  the  vigor  of 
China’s  continued  resistance  and  counter¬ 
attack.  Japan,  too,  must  understand  the 
new  China,  for  years  gradually  emerging 
and  crystallizing  from  a  people  into  a  na¬ 
tion.  Japan  must  realize  that  China  is 
bound  to  become  and  to  remain  free  and 
independent;  that  she  has  a  great  destiny 
before  her,  one  more  significant  even  than 
her  history  of  3,000  years;  that  she  desires 
friendship,  not  enmity,  with  her  more  ag¬ 
gressive  neighbor. 

I  am  not  proposing  any  form  of  Amer¬ 
ican  appeasement  toward  any  part  of  the 
Axis.  Let  that  be  made  clear.  What  I  am 
doing  is  to  sound  a  friendly  but  urgent 
caution  to  that  old  friend  and  now  new 
Axis  partner,  Japan.  Perhaps  I  am  quix¬ 
otic,  a  mere  businessman,  to  speak  in  these 


terms  to  Japan  and  to  the  many  Japanese 
with  whom  I  am  acquainted,  some  of  them 
in  high  place.  Yet  when  I  stop  to  think  of 
that  rugged,  beautiful  land  on  those  scat¬ 
tered  islands,  of  the  intense  industry  of 
the  people,  of  their  extraordinary  loyalty 
to  their  Emperor,  of  the  culture  which  they 
have  cherished  over  their  2,600  years  of 
established  government,  of  their  endeavor 
to  adapt  the  best  things  from  Western 
civilization — when  I  have  seen  all  these 
things  before  my  very  eyes,  I  can  but  have 
pity  and  concern  for  the  Japanese  people 
themselves  plunged  into  this  tragic  situa¬ 
tion;  and  grave  misgivings  for  their  future 
under  rulers  who  have  led  them,  perhaps 
half  blindly,  so  far  astray  from  the  paths 
of  safety  and  the  community  of  libertj^- 
loying  nations.  It  is  because  of  my  sincere 
fiiendship  for  Japan  and  the  Japanese  peo¬ 
ple,  because  of  the  gratitude  which  they 
always  e.xpressed  for  the  great  material 
help  which  Americans  rendered  to  them  in 
their  time  of  need,  that  I  dare  not  keep 
silence  when  I  see  Japan  continuing  to 
pursue  policies  fraught  with  grave  peril  to 
her  and  to  our  relations  with  her. 

Y  hat  the  attitude  of  the  Chinese  may 
be  I  do  not  know  beyond  what  is  reported 
m  the  public  prints,  namely,  that  they  in¬ 
tend,  with  the  same  invincible  determina¬ 
tion  they  have  already  shown,  to  drive  the 
invader  from  the  soil  of  China.  But  as  for 
Japan,  her  hostile  attitude  toward  Amer¬ 
ica  and  Britain,  her  continued  but  weak¬ 
ened  effort  to  dominate  the  Chinese — these 
are  policies  which  can  still  be  changed.  The 
time  is  not  too  late  for  the  Japanese  to 
seek  peace  and  pursue  it. 

And  .so  I  end  as  I  began.  For  America, 
our  only  effective  answer  to  the  Far  East¬ 
ern  threat  must  be:  First,  to  Britain,  in¬ 
creasing  help,  help  in  every  material  form 
possible.  She  is  fighting  for  life,  for  the 
freedom  of  the  seas,  and,  .so,  for  the  tle- 
fense  of  this  hemisphere.  Second,  to  China, 
more  material  aid  in  her  heroic  struggle 
for  independence.  If  what  we  want  is  to 
keep  out  of  war  on  either  ocean,  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  such  vigorous  policies  is  our  best 
hope  and  means  for  attaining  that  end. 


